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HARPERS 
BAZAR | 


The woman who 
takes HARPER'S 
BAZARis prepared 


Jor every occasion 


X 
in life, ceremonious 
or informal, where 
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beautiful dress 
is requisite. 
Helpful bints % 
on every topic 
of womanly 
interest are contain- 
ed in this brilliant 
fashion weekly. 

10 cts. a copy; $4 a year 


Published by 





CARMINA FOR 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 


By Rev. Lewis W. Mudge, D.D., Editor of 
Carmina Sanctorum, and Rev. Herbert B. 
Turner, of Hampton (Va.) Institute. 

293 Hymns, with Tunes. Price, cloth, 50 cents. 
For examination, 35 cts. per copy. For introduction, 
$35 per Randeod. 

Bright and attractive in hymns, tunes binding, and 
type, and fully up to date in every particular. Don’t fail 
to secure a copy. 

HYMN-BOOKS FOR CHURCHES: 

. Carmina Sanctorum. Hymns and Tunes. 8vo 

. Carmina Sanctorum. Hymns only. PewEdition. 

. Carmina Sanctorum. Hymns only. Pocket Ed. 

. Carmina Sanctorum. Chapel Ed., with Tunes. 

. Many Voices.—Carmina Series. Evangelistic 

Edition, with Tunes. 8vo. 

6. Many Voices. Hymns only. 16mo. 

FOR RESPONSIVE SERVICE: 

7. Scripture Readings. §&vo, cloth. 

8. Bible Keadings. 8vo, cloth. 

9. The Psalter. 8vo, cloth. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Special, prices for 
examination and introduction quoted on application. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers 
56 East 10th St. (near Broadway), N. Y. 
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IN THE ART OF 


Reading Music at Sight, 


A careful oe text-book for classes, consisting 
of a well-grade 


JUNIOR COURSE 
and a complete and progressive 

SENIOR COURSE. 
together with special departments for Day-School 
Institutes, Temperance, Vocal Culture, etc., to which 
is added a Miscellaneous Department, comprising a 
choice collection of Sacred and Secular Choruses 
Part-Songs, Glees, Anthems, Sentences, etc., well 
adapted for use in Concerts, Closing exercises, etc. 

60 CENTS. 


MUSIC TEACHERS 


will be supplied, FREE OF CHARGE, with our 
regular Monthly Bulletin of New Publications, on 
receipt of name and address, with r 
Send stamp for sample of**The M 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


MUSIC FOR MID-WINTER 
FOR SOCIAL MEETINGS: 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS, - $30 per 100 
FOR REVIVAL MEETINGS: 

GOSPEL HYMNS NOS. 5 AND 6 COMBINED 

Small Music Type Edition, $45 per 100 
FOR MID-WEEK MEETINGS AND SUNDAY-SCHOOLS: 

SELECT SONGS No. 2, ~ Cloth, $40 per 100 

THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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NOW READY 





F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW NOVEL 
THE RALSTONS 


A sequel to “ Katharine Lauderdale.” 
“Don Orsino,” “ Marion Darche,” etc. 


Uniform with the Above. rath Edition. 


Katharine Lauderdale 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. Illustrated. 
Sm. 12mo, buckram, $2.00. : 

** An accurate picture of certain circles of New York 

society t y, and in the analyses of character and 


motive Mr. Crawford has done nothing better.” —ZLiving 
Aurch. 


2 vols. 


A New Amiel, or Maurice de Guérin. 


The Melancholy of Stephen 
Allard 


A Private Diary. Edited by GARNET. SMITH. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.75. 
An unstudied chronicle of mental impressions and 
reflections, dealing with the problems of life, the 
malady of the century, etc. 


Tales of Western Life, by the Late Editor of the 
“ Fortnightly” and the New Editor of 
the “ Saturday Review.” 


Elder Conklin and Other 
Stories 


By FRANK Harris. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


‘*These stories are masterpieces; they grip like life. 
Mr, Harris is a born story-teller. A curious phase of 
half-made history in Kansas lis his theme}, and he de- 
scribes it wonderfully. His few strokes tell; his colors 
speak. His persons and his pictures live and breathe for 
us; and they are wholly original. The portrait of Loo 
——— is a marvelous piece of art.”—Westminster 

udget. 


“The book deserves to be widely read, for it is one of 
the most notable volumes of short stories that we have 
come across for some time.” —London Literary World, 


New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Sources of the Constitution of 
the United States 


CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO COLONIAL 
AND ENGLISH HISTORY 


By C. Extis STEVENS, LL.D., D.C.L., F.S.A. 
(Edin.). . New edition, revised and enlarged. 
12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


.‘‘ Dr. Stevens has aimed to trace Teutonic rather than 
English sources, but his work covers so large a field— 
and one so different from that occupied by previous 
investigators—that he gains the advantage of a point of 
view whichis inclusive, and, while presenting his theories 
with torce and tact, escapes the narrowness of statement 
which is apt to characterize the work of a special 
pleader.”— Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 





By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of “ Saracinescay” 
2 vols. 


Sm. 12mo, buckram, $2.00. 


Completion of the Third Edition of 
MR. BRYCB’S GREAT SURVEY OF OUR 
Political Institutions and Intellectual 
and Social Life 


Now Ready. Intwo volumes. Price, $4.00, net. 
New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition, with Addi- 
tional Chapters. 


The American Commonwealth 


By JAMEs Bryce, D.C.L., author of ‘The Holy 
Roman Empire ;” M.P. for Aberdeen. In two 
volumes. Third edition. Revised throughout 
and much enlarged. Large 12mo, cloth, gilt top. 
Vol. I., 724 pages, price $1.75 net. Vol. II., over 
goo pages, price $2.25 net. The set, 2 vols. in 
box, $4.00, net. 

“Invaluable . . . to the American citizen who wishes 
something more than a superficial wg of the 
political system under which he lives, and of the differ- 
ences between it and those of other countries. . . . The 
fact is that no writer has ever attempted to present so 
comprehensive an account of our political system, 
founded upon such length of observation, enriched with 


so at a mass of detail, and so thoroughly practical in 
its character.”—New York Tribune. 


Enterlaining Memoirs (‘‘ Vieux Souvenirs”) o 
a Son of the late Louis Philippe. 


Memoirs of the Prince 
de Joinville 


Translated from the French by Lapy MAry Loyp. 
With many illustrations from drawings by the 
Author. 12mo, cloth, $2.25. 


“‘ A very storehouse of anecdotes and incidents that 
carry the reader along, and have all the charm of a bright 
and sparkling conversation.” —Glasgow Herald. 

“The Prince has given us a delightful book, in which 
there is scarcely any mention of politics, but which is full 
of vivid transcripts of observation and experience of the 
social life of France and other countries during the 
second quarter of this century. far as the book 
records the testimony of the author’s eyes and ears, it is 
as trustworthy as it is attractive.”—N. VY. Sun. 


“A delightful raconteur... . Not a in the 
book without its entertainment.” —_ 


By the Author of *‘ The Memories of Dean Hole.” 
More Memories 


Being Thoughts about England Spoken in America. 
By the Very Rev. S. REYNOLDs HOLE, Dean ot 
Rochester, author of ‘ Reveries,” ‘A Book 
about Roses,” etc., etc. With two Illustrations. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $2.25. 


“Sparkling with wit, genial with humor and_ kindly 
feeling, and weighty with wise and wholesome reflection. 
ee s been granted to few men to know indmately 
so many, famous persons as this attractive Englis 
ecclesiastic introduces. the reader to.” 

“There is not a page in this volume without its good 
thing, its touch of wit or wisdom, quaint drollery, apt 
illustration or quick association, kind counsel, grave 
truth, or happy anecdote.”—7he World, London. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York 





The Round Robin 
Reading Club 


Offers to individuals and classes a discrimi- 
nating and personal direction in the. study of 
Literature. Its system, indorsed by leading 
literary men and women, gives each member 
the choice of subject and leaves each free to 
read for special purposes or pleasure. The 
Schedules are prepared by Specialists, who 
examine papers when desired. Readers and 
students will find in this Club unusual and 
original opportunities. For particulars address 
Miss LOUISE STOCKTON, , 
4213 Chester Avenue, Philadelphia. 





TYPEWRITERS. 


nae poner advicegiven. Allmakes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 
cialty. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. iree. 


aS 
Apavazrens, $ 45 Liberty St., New York. 


HEADQUARTERS, 





ARE YOU DEAF? 


Don’t You. Want to Hear? 

will help you if you do. 
| HE AURAPHONE Itisa recent ‘sclenti Ic 
invention which will restore the hearing of any 
one not born deaf. When in the ear it is invisible, 
and does not cause the slightest discomfort. It is to the 
ear what glasses are tothe eye, anear spectacle. Inclose 
stamp for particulars. Can be tested free of charge at 

THE AURAPHONE CO.’S Offices: 

716 Metropolitan B'd’g, Madison Square, New York 
or 607 Masonic Temple, Uhicago. 








! DLXON’S 
American Graphite 








Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention The Outlook and send 16c. for 
samples worth double the money. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 





F you wish to have your school or college expenses 
I aid for you—your tuition, board, clothes FARE 
-cent stamp for pamphlet, giving particulars 0! 
*SOSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, New York. 
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Contheble Ble K3Co, 


Spring SURS 
Plaid Taffetas, 
Stripe and Check Taffetas 
Chiné Taffetas, 


Evening Dress Silks, 


Colored Poult de Soie, 
Colored Satins, 
Moire Antique, 
Moire Miroir. 
RICH STUFFS FOR 
WEDDING. GOWNS, 
White Satin, Moire Miroir, 
Moire Antique, Poult de Soie, 
Fancy Stuffs 


for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


GAZES,GRENADINES, 
CHIFFONS, 
Colored Velvets. 


Droadoay RK 19th st. 


NEW YORK 








The Wearing 


quality of spoons 

and forks is the 

test of their 
realvalue, 
TERL 








Why? Beeause 
silver is in- 


founded with sec- 
tional plate,“‘xii” or 





‘xiv’, These are not inlaid. 


Guaranteed 25 years. 


Patented. 
TT ERLI na | mu the back: 
NLAI HH. 
ING sa LA only by 


* postales 
mle wo ‘& diaries Go, Bridgeport, Ct 
York salesroom 2 Maiden ane, (second 
an from Broadway’. A complete line of Relit ( 
diver, Piated Ware and Nove'ties. 
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ChURGA BELLS 


PUREST BELL META AL. (Co per: and Tin.) 


McSHANE BEL FOUNDRY, IMORE, MD. 





Hilton, Hughes & Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO A. T. STEWART & CO. 





Black Goods 


Black is becoming to all complexions, 


ful, suitable for nearly all occasions. 


Nothing like our new Ondule, Plesse, and 
Granite CREPONS. 


French JACQUARDS (were 75 cts., 1.00), 


now 45, 50, = 60“ 


54-in. CHEVIOTS cts. 
(were 75 cts.), now 50 


Silk Warp HENRIETTA cts. 
(Were 1.25), now 89 

46-in. Fancy GRENADINES 08 cts. 

Handsome CREPONS, ] ,99 . 3,75 


(were 2.50), now 
Wp Import cost. 


1 line 
BLACK SHAWLS, 
hemmed border, 


stylish for all figures, quiet and elegant, use- 





Upholstery Dept. 


Imported TAMBOURED CURTAINS, écru, 


with open work, 


now 1.25 pair. 
1.79 


Were 4.50 pair.... .... 


Were 5.00 pair.... ..... now pair. 


PORTIERES, new design, full line of colors, 


Were 7.00 pair.......... now 4. 


TAPESTRY TABLE COVERS, 2 yards 


square, with fringe; 


1.75 


pair. 


TAPESTRY for Furniture and Drapery, this 
season’s patterns, artistic colorings, 


ee: ee oe eee at 90 _ 


5-00 quality.... ....... Jessesee at 





The Entire Block, Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts., N.Y. 





RIDE of the WES 


BLEACHED MUSLIN. 


Unequalled in quality, and free from all chemicals in- 
jurious to the fabric. 

dies’ Underwear. In purchasing garments, ask for this 
brand, and take no substitute. 


Manufactured with great care for 








This muslin is for sale by all leading wholesale and re- 
tail dry-goods dealers in the United States in 36 inch, also 
for pillow cases in 41 and 45 inch widths. 
















URPEE 


,Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA. 


FARM ANNUAL for 1895 


“The Leading American Seed Catalogue.” 
A handsome book of 174 pages with many new features 
for 1895—hbundreds of illustrations, pictures painted from 
nature—it tells all about the BEST SEEDS that grow, including rare novelties that cannot be bad 
elsewhere. Any seed planter is welcome to a copy FREE 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


. Send your address to-day on a postal, 





TIFFANY FAVRILE GLASS 


TIFFANY GLASS AND DECORATING COMPANY 
333 TO 341 FourtH Avenur New York 
THE TIFFANY CHAPEL AS EXHIBITED AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 
GD WILL REMAIN ON EXHIBITION DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY. 





“A HANDFUL OF DIRT 
MAY BE 
A HOUSEFUL OF SHAME.” 
CLEAN HOUSE WITH 


SAPOLIO 





The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


An institution for the thorou 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Pwets, and all malignant 
growths, without the use of the ‘knife. 

We have never failed to effect @ permanent 
cure where we have had a reasonable oppor- 
tunity for treatment. 

Book giving a description of e Sanatorium and treat- 
ment, with terms and refernces, free. ress 
DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


‘hly ofiective and perfectly 








QUR IMPROVED BREATHING TUBE. 


(FOR USE OF COMMON AIR) 
Is the best and cheapest device ever offered for 
Developing Throat and_ Lungs. Uuequalled for 
preventing and curing Consumption, Asthma, 





Catarrh and Throat Diseases. Also for re mm 
of Colds. Invaluable for public speal and 

for improving and a asberee 6 Send stamp 
for cirenlarsto 1. 


Ceo., Boston. 
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Solid Silver 


a 


WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY, 


OF STERLING QUALITY, Yo0's FINE, 


EVERY ARTICLE BEARING OUR TRADE-MARK. 





THEREFORE PURCHASERS 


(Exclusively.) 





STERLING 


renee _ G 


Silversmiths, 





Broadway & 18th St., 


NEW YORK. 





SECURE ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS. 








"FINE E CHINA 
RICH CUT GLASS :: 


IF INTERESTED 


we would be pleased to 

, have you look through our 
stores, whether wishing to 
buy or not. 

Pleased to show you, or 
will send you 174-page il- 
lustrated catalogue if you 
wish. Ask for No. 5-1. 






we) 
lh 
on the bolt of 
Bias Velveteen 
Skirt Binding, 


DON’T TAKE IT, 


no matter what the clerk says. 





‘‘S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


CRAWFORD 
CYCLES 


$75.°, $60.%, $50.%, & $40. 


CRAWFORD MFG. CO., 72 Reade St., New York 


> 5 
The finest cup of Cocoa is made with 


Blooker’s Putt 


nations (soon. 


Require; no boiling. Sample package (2 cups) mailed on receipt of 
postage, 2 cents. 


RPDF DP APADDANSOOOOOOOOOEO" 


Franco-American Food Co., 


Sole Wholesale Agents for the U. S. P. O. Box 150, New York. 



































Dress Goods 


January Sale 


We have re-marked our stock to conform 
with the new Tariff, and have supplemented 
it with early importations of Rich Crepons, 
including the fashionable “ Mistletoc De- 
sign.”’ 

The full benefit of the reductions will be 
in effect this week in all our Dress Goods 
Sections, and customers will not fail to see 
and appreciate the change. 

The season’s collection of Challies is un- 
usually pretty, and, in anticipation of an 
active trade, our importations have been 
larger than usual; these also will be dis- 
played this week. 

Large shipments of Foreign Novelties 
received daily. 


James MCreery&Co 


Broadway & 11th Street 


New York 








A why & E. L. SHAW, 


ESTASLISHED 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 Sudbury St., 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. BOSTON, MASS. 
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MONG the many Governors’ messages of the 
past fortnight, those presented in Illinois 
and Colorado have had the most newspaper 
attention. In justice to the Governors of those 
States, it should be said that only the more 

sensational parts of their messages have been telegraphed 

over the country. With regard to State finances, Gov- 

ernor Altgeld reports a saving of three-quarters of a 

million dollars as compared with the year preceding. 

These figures seem to show a remarkably successful busi- 

ness administration. The part of his message, however, 

which has rightly attracted the greatest attention is that 
dealing with the prominence the Federal courts are assum- 
ing in the government of the country. “ During the last 
two years,” he says in brief, “ the people of this country 

have witnessed an entirely new form of government, .. . 

government by injunction. A Federal judge issues a 

ukase which he calls an injunction, forbidding what the 

law does not forbid, deprives men of the right of trial by 
jury when the law guarantees that right, and he then 
enforces this ukase by imprisonment, throwing men into 
prison, not for violating the law, but for being guilty of 
contempt of court in disregarding one of these injunctions.” 

He dismisses in a few words the contention that the Fed- 

eral judges in the Chicago cases based their injunctions 

on the Inter-State Commerce Law. He affirms that the 

Federal judges held unconstitutional, or interpreted out of 

existence, the important sections of this law governing the 

railroads. ‘ Then,” he continues, “after having thus nulli- 
fied the act of Congress intended for the protection of the 
people, they turned around and made it a club with which to 
break the backs.of men who toil with their hands—men 
whom Congress did not think of legislating against.” 

With regard to President Cleveland’s authority to send 

troops into a loyal State without the request of the State 

authorities, Governor Altgeld repeats his contention that the 
act was without precedent, and in violation of the spirit of 
the Constitution. ‘“ The old doctrine of States’ rights,’”’ he 
says, “is in no wayinvolved. Without Federal union there 
must follow anarchy, but without local self-government 
there must follow despotism.” The most interesting feature 
of Governor Waite’s message, apart from its widely quoted 
denunciation of President Cleveland and of the bankers, 
is the indorsement of the action of the Denver Chamber 
of Commerce in its movement to have the Government 
foreclose the mortgage on the Union Pacific road and 
establish direct Government ownership. 
@ 

Among the messages dealing with purely State affairs, 
the greatest National interest attaches to those presented 
by the outgoing and incoming Governors of Nebraska. 








Though the former of these two men, Governor Crounse, is 


a Republican, and the latter, Governor Holcomb, a Popu- 
list, their important recommendations are almost identical. 
In fact, if we exclude the recommendation of the Repub- 


lican Governor that Nebraska shall again pay a bounty of 
one cent a pound to its manufacturers of beet-sugar, it 
would be impossible from the messages to distinguish the 
party preferences of the two executives. Both place in the 
foreground the necessity of immediate legislative action to 
relieve the suffering among the farmers of western Ne- 
braska whose crops were destroyed by drought. Both 
Governors recommend that the money advanced to provide 
seed-corn be through loans to the counties concerned, in 
order that the waste may be minimized. Governor Hol- 
comb further suggests that special assessments be levied on 
the lands to the owners of which the seed is furnished, to 
“ repay in installments the value of the grain, together with 
interest commensurate with the rate the bonds bear.” “It 
is well to bear in mind,” he adds, “ that the people thus to 
be favored are not asking for charity.” In spite of the busi- 
nesslike way in which it is proposed to advance public 
aid, however, it is evident from both messages that the dis- 
tress is more widespread than people outside of the State 
have begun to realize. Great districts of. farmers accus- 
tomed to hard-working independence, after being reduced 
by the partial failure of the grain crop year before last, 
were rendered helpless by its-utter failure last year. They 
cannot borrow from their neighbors because their neigh- 
bors are like themselves ; they cannot borrow from the 
East because they are individually unknown. Public loans 
seem to offer the only road out of their wretchedness, 
Apart from the proposed relief to drought sufferers, the 
most important matter Nationally discussed in the mes- 
sages is the recent decision of Judge Brewer issuing an 
injunction against the “maximum rate” law, on ‘the 
ground that the rates prescribed did not seem to him suffi- 
ciently remunerative. Both Governors condemn the decis- 
ion, and recommend that the case be appealed to the 
Supreme Court. This may be a tedious and costly pro- 
cedure, but we trust that even the condition of the State’s 
finances in Nebraska will not prevent its Legislature from 
pursuing this course. It will be remembered that Judge 
Brewer first achieved a National reputation by his decision 
that the owners of prohibited distilleries must be com- 
pensated by the public, and that the Supreme Court over- 
ruled this decision by a majority of eight to one. This 
fact naturally weakens public confidence in his judiciak 
wisdom in any case in which the interests of capital as 
against those of the general community are involved. The: 
people of Nebraska owe it to the Nation to secure a final 
decision of the question as to what extent the enforce- 
ment of railroad laws may be enjoined by a Circuit Court 
in advance of their trial, of to what extent, as the Supreme 
Court once held, the railroads must rely upon the sense 


of justice of the people as expressed through their Legis- 
latures. 


& 
The Carlisle Currency Bill was defeated more quickly 
and more decisively than even its opponents had ventured 


ee 
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to predict. The adverse vote was on the resolution intro- 
-duced by the Committee on Rules fixing the time for the 
final vote. Such a resolution has uniformly been adopted 
by the present Congress, and the defeat of this one con- 
vinced everybody (except, of course, Mr. Springer) that 
the Carlisle Bill was dead. All the Republicans present 
(82) voted against the resolution, and all the Populists (8). 
‘These were joined by 40 Democrats, most of whom 
refused to support the resolution because the Committee 
on Rules would not pledge Mr. Bland an opportunity to 
present a free-coinage amendment. Several anti-silver 
Democrats also voted against the resolution. The vote 
stood 124 to 130. How many who voted in favor of the 
resolution would have voted against the Carlisle Bill is 
uncertain, but it is certain that no one voted against the 
resolution who would have voted in favor of the bill. It 
is too soon to prophesy that no other currency bill will be 
passed this session, but after the vote taken it seems 
impossible that any bill should pass authorizing the issue 
of State bank notes, and thus solidifying Republican oppo- 
sition. Any currency bill, however, which does not con- 
tain this feature will be opposed by Southern Democrats, 
who accepted the late bill because it partially redeemed 
the pledge of the National platform to repeal the tax on 
State bank notes. Since the defeat of the Administration 
measure there have been many rumors respecting com- 
spromises—most of which have been more friendly to silver 
than the Sherman Law repealed a year ago. The most 
important of these compromises is that presented by Sen- 
ator Jones, of‘ Arkansas, providing for the issue of $500,- 
000,000 of bonds to meet current expenses and retire the 
legal-tender notes, and for the unlimited coinage of the 
American product of silver, at a mint charge equal to the 
difference between the market value of the silver and the 
coin value. This measure is too poorly reported in the 
Washington dispatches to permit discussion of its merits as a 
currency bill. But we do not believe that any such com- 
promise will settle the currency problem. It can be settled 
only by determining independently the two fundamental 
questions: Shall we substitute an interest for a non-inter- 
est bearing debt? And shall we base our paper currency 
on gold or on both gold and silver? 
® 

And a compromise is not likely to be adopted. The 
Sherman Act assured the gold men that no dollar would 
be added to the currency without a gold dollar’s worth of 
silver bullion behind it, yet it was repealed by them as 
unsatisfactory; and now the silver men seem equally 
Opposed to compromises of this description. Senator 
Dubois, of Idaho, in an interview immediately after the 
‘defeat of the Currency Bill, stated very definitely that the 
free-coinage Republicans in the Senate would not allow 
any currency bill not entirely satisfactory to themselves 
to pass this session. At the next session, he said, silver 
-will be much stronger in the Upper House than now. No 
advocate of silver is to be replaced by an opponent, while 
in North Carolina, Nebraska, Wyoming, and Oregon oppo- 
nents are to be replaced by advocates, and in Washington, 
Montana, and Wyoming vacancies are to be filled with 
‘free-coinage men, ‘“ The Republicans,” he said, “ cannot 
‘ignore the demands of so large an element as these 
men will represent. . . . For myself, I am a silver man 
‘first and a Republican afterwards. How much differ- 
-ence does the tariff question, for instance, make to 
amy State if it simply consults its own material inter- 
ests? The Republican party wants to elect the Presi- 
dent in 1896. It will need the votes of the Northwest to 
do this.” In other words, the silver question imperils 
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Republican unity quite as much as Democratic. There 
appears to be little doubt that Senator Dubois expressed 
the sentiments of most of his Republican. colleagues west 
of the Missouri River. As so few weeks remain of the 
present session, and the rules of the Senate permit indefinite 
filibustering, it seems almost inevitable that the silver ques- 
tion will be left for the Republican Congress to deal with. 


@ 


For many years Philadelphia has been in the hands of 
a Republican ring, not quite so widely known, but as thor- 
oughly corrupt, as the Tammany: ring in this city. * Mr. 
Tweed is reported to have said that the Philadelphia bosses 
made the mistake of taking all the people’s money; in 
New York Tammany kept only seventy-five per cent. But 
the reform sentiment which is being rapidly generated all 
over the country, and which has received a great impetus 
from the result of the recent campaign in this city, has 
made its appearance in Philadelphia, and is beginning to 
waken the dormant moral forces of one of the best city 
populations in this country. The Committee of Ninety- 
five and the Municipal League represent an organized 
effort to unearth the rascalities of the past years, and to 
secure a permanent reform. Both bodies are urging an 
investigation of Philadelphia affairs along the lines pur- 
sued by the Lexow Committee, and there is very little 
doubt that the sentiment behind this demand will gather 
overpowering force. Meanwhile the focal point of the 
fight is on the question of -the next Mayor. There has 
been a falling out among the Republican bosses which is 
already letting in a flood of light on the situation. Mr. 
Quay and Mr. Martin, both men of the most unsavory 
political records and demoralizing political practices, have 
come to an open rupture, and Mr. Quay is now accusing 
Mr. Martin of gross corruption. Mr. Martin will undoubt- 
edly reply to Mr. Quay with similar charges, and, between 
the two, Philadelphia may learn something about its interior 
municipal history for the past few years. Mr. Quay’s can- 
didate for the Mayoralty was a Mr. Penrose, who has been 
a constant follower of Mr. Quay and Quay’s methods, and 
who represents all the different forces of misgovernment 
which have been dominant in Philadelphia for years past. 
At the Republican Convention last week he was beaten 
by the defection of Mr. Martin, who succeeded in securing 
the nomination of Mr. Warwick, a man whose character is 
reported to be good, but who would have behind him, if 
The feeling is growing 
among the men of both parties that the next Mayor of 
Philadelphia must be free from affiliation with the Repub- 
lican machine. The Democratic Convention meets on 
Wednesday. There is now some prospect that Governor 
Pattison may be nominated. His character for integrity 
and independence would undoubtedly cause a very large 
defection of Republican voters from the Republican can- 
didate. The clergy of the city and the best citizens are 
showing great interest in the election, and there is good 
hope that Philadelphia may fall in line with New York in 
the endeavor to secure free play once more for healthful 
political forces ia municipal life. 


® 


The general reform movement receives a serious set- 
back by the action of the New Jersey. Republicans in 
selecting General W. J. Sewell, by a vote of 55 to 9, to 
succeed Mr. John R. McPherson in the United States 
Senate. We pointed out last week the very obvious and 
uncontested reasons which disqualify General Sewell for a 
position in the United States Senate. The discouraging 
aspect of the election is the fact that these disqualifications 
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were universally known, and that a very powerful minority, 
probably a majority, of Republican voters in the State were 
antagonistic to his election. General Sewell goes to the 
United States Senate simply in recognition of the vicious 
principle that he owned the position on account of his ser- 
vices to the party. His connection with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and his political methods were repugnant to a great 
majority of the Republicans in the State, but, instead of 
treating the great position of United States Senator as above 
all merely party claims, they have treated it as a reward 
for practical political services. ‘The absurdity of the prin- 
ciple is brought out by the fact that General Sewell, like 
all other political bosses, is a bad party man. That is, he 
is a man who puts himself first and his party second, pre- 
cisely as Mr. Hill, Mr. Quay, and Mr. Platt do. His rela- 
tions with the Democrats have been so intimate that they 
have often excited suspicions among his co-workers in his 
own party; he has been accused more than once of treach- 
ery toward Republican nominees for high office in the 
State; and it is generally believed among Republicans that 
he threw the United States Senatorship into the hands of 
the Democrats rather than have Mr. William Walter Phelps 
succeed him at the close of his previous term. The Re- 
publicans of New Jersey have thrown away the moral effect 
of their recent victory by electing a lobbyist to the greatest 
position at their disposal; they have discouraged the 
reform sentiment ; and they have made a political blunder 
of a very serious kind. - 

The week ending January 12, 1895, brings us reports 
from various parts of the country of five lynchings. In 
Cheyenne and Arapahoe Counties, Kansas, three alleged 
horse-thieves were captured by a body of so-called vigi- 
lantes, and first hanged and then riddled with bullets. 
There was not even the pretense of any trial. No court 
was organized, no* witnesses called, no opportunity for 
defense offered.t—tIn Beaufort County, North Carolina, a 
white man named Begeron was hung and shot to death 
by a body of lynchers. He had been arrested on a charge 
of murder,’and was under guard on his way to jail. There 
was no“trial; but it is reported that he confessed that he 
had killed a man named Watson, but did not know what 
he'was doing. From Elk City, West Virginia, comes the 
report of a second lynching of a man named Mourning. 
He was seized once before, but released by his wife. On 
this occasion he was a second time rescued by his wife, 
after he had been left for dead; his legs were frozen to the 
knees, and it is not improbable that he may die of his 
injuries. He affirms entire innocence of the crime charged 
against him; there is no evidence against him; and the 
reports are that his lynchers are suspected of being them- 
selves guilty of the murder which they are trying to fasten 
on him. That is not at all improbable. In Mississippi 
an ex-convict, a negro, charged with robbery and attempted 
‘murder, was captured and hanged by the friends of the 
man whom he was accused of robbing and assaulting. 
No trial, and no pretense of any. In Valdosta, Georgia, 
an escaped convict, charged with the murder of his guard, 
was captured by a posse of citizens and hanged to a tree. 
Notrial. The Constitution of the United States provides: 
“In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the 
right to a speedy and public trial by an impartial jury; 
. . . to be confronted with the witnesses against him; to 
have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his 
favor; and to have the assistance of counsel for his 
defense.”’ We indict the States of Kansas, North Caro- 
lina, West Virginia, Mississippi, and Georgia for allow- 
ing this plain provision of justice, borrowed from the 
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English Bill of Rights, to be disregarded, without any 
apparent effort on the part of the Governors of those 
States to bring the murderers—for such the lynchers are— 
to justice. It is to be said to the credit of Colorado that 
a vigorous endeavor is being made by the officers of the 
law to track, arrest, and convict the men who are believed 
to have lynched Barrett Scott, the defaulting treasurer of 
Polk County. The idea that the lynching was a friendly 
abduction appears to have been abandoned almost as soon 
as it was invented. | 


& 


In this connection notice should be taken of movements 
in this country and abroad against this spirit of lawless- 
ness, Judge Buckwalter’s refusal to return a negro 
accused of crime to the State of Kentucky, without ade- 
quate assurance that he will have a fair trial, has been 
heartily jndorsed by citizens of Cincinnati, where the 
decision was rendered. A meeting of negroes held in that 
city has very sensibly warned negroes of an evil disposi- 
tion “not to make the mistake.of construing the decision 
of Judge Buckwalter to mean that Ohio offers an asylum 
or a safe refuge for the criminals of other States” . The 
Covington (Ky.) “Commonwealth ” naturally condemns 
the Judge’s decision as ‘‘an insult to Kentucky ;” the Min- 
neapolis “ Tribune,” on the other hand, takes the ground 
that ‘‘the position of Judge Buckwalter ought to be taken 
by every Northern Governor and magistrate in extradition . 
cases. The State asking the rendition of a fugitive from 
justice should be compelled to guarantee him a fair trial.” 
We agree with the Minneapolis “Tribune.” Ifa State 
cannot protect its citizens from mobs, it ought not to ask 
to have them returned to it for trial. A Civil Rights 
League has been organized by the colored men of Cincin- 
nati, which will seek, not only to protect the negroes from 
violence, but also to elevate them and make them under- 
stand their duties and responsibilities. A National Anti- 
Lynching’ League has been organized with headquarters 
at Providence, R. I.; with it is co-operating an Anti- 
Lynching Committee in London, England. That is right. 
We invite the co-operation of all Christendom: in the 
endeavor to arouse our State authorities to the duty of 
preventing ,and punishing mob violence, however led, 
sanctioned, or applauded. 


& 


The never-ending strike of the Hebrew clothing trades _ | 
in this city is now passing through a most interesting, if 
depressing, stage. On another page will be found some 
pictures of the destitution prevailing. The work in these 
trades, though of a kind that might be performed during 
all months of the year, is now performed in about half of 
them, demoralizing hours of overwork during these months 
being offset by more demoralizing hours of no work during 
the remainder. January is one of the months in which 
practically no work is ever done, and the suffering among 
the clothing-makers has appealed strongly and success- 
fully to the charitable public. The knowledge that the 
conditions of work in the clothing trade sweat-shops are 
injurious to the working people and disastrous to their 
children, and the knowledge that the clothing manufacturers 
refused the mediation offered by President Low, has brought’ 
into sympathy with the strikers an element not accustomed 
to sympathize with strikes. In response to an appeal 
made by Mr. Reynolds, of the University Settlement, 
Mr. R. Fulton Cutting, the head of the Society for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor, gave ten thousand dollars 
for the relief of the workers, to be expended, wherever 
possible, in employing them to clean the streets. About 
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three hundred are now at work, the cards of their union 
vouching for the fact that they are in need-of work. This 
gift was, of course, not made in support of the strike, but 
simply to relieve the intensity of the suffering. Neverthe- 
less, it has had the effect of making the employers more 
ready to grant concessions. What the outcome will be 
cannot be determined, unless it is already determined that 
there shall be no outcome. There have previously been 
settlements, but immediately one side or the other, or both, 
as is most usual, breaks the contract. Only a few months 
ago the employees, in proving that the employers had 
acted dishonorably with them, produced tailor after tailor 
who swore that he had been employed for less than the 
contract wages. No doubt this did prove that the employ- 


ers had acted dishonorably with them, but it also proved” 


that the men themselves had acted dishonorably to each 
other. Among people whose sense of honor is as low as 
it is among the Russian Hebrews agreements.to establish 
wholesome conditions are next to worthless. 


® 


An unusually interesting strike is now going on in the 
shoe-factories in Haverhill, Massachusetts. The immediate 
cause of trouble is the usual one in these days—the 
demand for the restoration of wages to the rates which 
prevailed before the era of depression. But the main issue 
has become what is called the “ironclad” contract system, 
which is of special interest as it is in substance the system 
which has been strongly advocated in some quarters 
as a desirable condition of railroad employment. The 
employees of the Haverhill factories in which this plan has 
been in operation for several years are required to execute 
a contract by virtue of which they agree to deposit a sum, 
ranging from $25 to $50, to be deducted from their wages 
at the rate of $1 or $2 per week, the deposit to be for- 
feited should they fail to. give two weeks’ notice of their 
intention to quit work, or should they participate in any 
strike. The employers agree to pay seven per cent. in- 
terest upon this deposit, and upon any further deposits 
voluntarily made. By an act of the Legislature last year, 


‘they were required to pay a like forfeit to employees dis- 


charged without similar notice, “‘except for incapacity or 
misconduct.” It is claimed by the employees that the last 
clause has provided a loophole which has practically in- 
validated the act, that such forfeits have never been paid, 
and that they have experienced difficulty in collecting their 
deposits even after serving their notice, finding themselves 
charged for poor work. On first thought there may seem 
to be a semblance of fairness in the contract as a measure 
for the prevention of ill-considered strikes, especially in 
view of the liberal interest provided for. But more careful 
consideration will show that it can be commended logically 
only by one who believes that strikes are always unjust, 
and that the wrong is always on the side of the employees. 
The worst feature of the system is that it makes it an 
object for an unprincipled employer to force his employees 
into a strike, as, if he succeeds, he can wipe from his books 
a large liability, representing the deposits of his employees. 
In the present strike it is claimed that $15,000 has been 
sacrificed by the employees of one firm, though this they 
propose to contest. The advantages of such a system are 
wholly one-sided. It is gratifying to notice that the 
majority of the Haverhill manufacturers concede this, and 
have not only not adopted the system, but are in sympathy 
with the effort to have it abolished. Another feature of 
the strike is the prominence of women in it. Several 
hundred women have marched at the head of the street 
parades and otherwise manifested their earnestness ; and 
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among those who addressed the strikers were Lady Henry 
Somerset and Miss Frances Willard. 
& 

The effect of putting schools into the charge of profes- 
sional politicians is illustrated by the lamentable condition 
of our public-school system in New York City. A great 
proportion of the school buildings are in a more or less 
unsanitary condition through defective plumbing, over- 
crowding, and lack of ventilation and light. The New 
York “Times” recently gave an account of one primary 
school where, in thirteen out of sixteen rooms, children were 
studying by gaslight, and where such is the condition of 
the building that if it were to catch fire it would scarcely be 
possible to bring the thousand pupils outalive. Mr. Charles 
H. Knox, the Tammany candidate, has been re-elected 
Superintendent in this city, despite the fact that under his 
administration there are one hundred and thirty thousand 
children of school age on the streets absolutely unprovided 
for by either public or private schools, and that the condi- 
tion of the school-rooms is in many cases notoriously bad, 
and the teaching notoriously not up to the educational 
standards of the present time. We believe that the public- 
school system of the Enpire City requires a Lexow Com- 
mittee almost as much as did the police. 

® 

It is not easy to get at the facts, but there is growing 
evidence of greater difficulties between Prussia and the 
other Federal States which compose the German Empire. 
The Prussian has never been popular in South Germany. 
He is arrogant, dictatorial, and military to the last degree. 
The South Germans, like the Saxons, are more genial, 
expansive, and devoted to artistic and scholarly pursuits. 
They have always been sensitive toward Prussian predomi- 
nance in the councils of Germany; but, during the reign 
of the Emperor William, their regard for his age, his genial- 
ity, and the immense prestige of his later years, bound 
them fast to the Hohenzollern dynasty. The noble per- 
sonal qualities of the Emperor Frederick had made him a 
favorite outside of Prussia long before the King of Prussia 
became the Emperor of Germany; and Bismarck, notwith- 
standing his arbitrary ways, was so great a figure in Ger- 
man history that it was possible for him to do many things 
which a younger man, like the present Emperor, cannot do 
with safety. The South German press has been very free 
in its comments of late, and has brought forward many 
grievances against Prussia, but it appears to be the general 
belief that the growing feeling of antagonism is due mainly 
to the unguarded and irritating speeches and actions of 
the Emperor William. Readers of The Outlook have not 
forgotten that it was in the visitors’’ book in the Munich 
Town Hall that he wrote the words. “ The royal will is the 
supreme law’’—words which, to the sensitive Southern 
Germans, seemed to intimate a disposition to disregard the 
integrity of the Federal States, and to treat all Germany 
as a part of Prussia. On New Year’s Day some of the 
manifestations of this feeling which had been anticipated 
were not made, although the abrupt departure of one 
of the South German princes was noted as significant. 
The military ideals of Prussia, which naturally carry with 
them repressive and reactionary legislation, are not likely 
to be accepted by Germany without a struggle, notwith- 
standing the immense influence which Prussia naturally 
has in the affairs of the Empire. The ruler of that great 
nation will do well to remember that he is first and fore- 
most the Emperor of Germany, and only secondarily the 


King of Prussia. 
& 


While since the days of Tamerlane there has been noth- 
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ing like the present Japanese military advance, the con- 
querors must take care that it be an advance in civilization 
as well. The events of the war up to the taking of Port 
Arthur had shown the Japanese to be not only brave 
warriors both on land and sea, but also men possessed of 
intelligence and humanity. Now that the atrocities at 
Port Arthur have been confirmed, it may be well to remind 
the Japanese that the Americans, as their greatest admirers, 
are also the most shocked at the revelation of brutality. 
It shows that the boasted civilization, at Port Arthur at 
least, was.only skin deep. Underneath lay still much 
Asiatic savagery. The Japanese, stung to the quick at 
sight of the horribly mutilated bodies of their advance 
troops, forgot any dignity of victory in the desire for re- 
venge. They killed every Chinese soldier when they first 
entered the town, and so little control did the officers have 
that, as a sum total, there were only four hundred Chinese 
prisoners taken. Later advices, however, report that large 
numbers of Chinese escaped from Port Arthur just before 
its capture. The correspondent of the London “ Times” 
asserts that the slaughter continued for three or four days. 
The conflicting reports which have been sent by special 
correspondents to the great daily newspapers leave us 
somewhat in doubt as to what has actually happened 
in detail. But as to the truth of Japanese atrocities 
there can now be no doubt. The Tokio Government 
has acknowledged this disgrace, and in terms which show 
that it is keenly felt. During the past week many rumors 
have been afloat as to the demands which Japan will make 
for a peace settlement. Nothing definite is yet known, 
but the indemnity demanded will probably at the least 
cover all the expenses of the war, the independence of 
Korea, the cession of Formosa, and the granting of special 
commercial privileges. The Chinese Emperor is ready to 
fly to Singan, the capital of Shensi, which was at one 
time the seat of government of the whole Empire. It is 
again reported that Li Hung Chang, who has long been 
the general middleman between China and the rest of the 
world, is plotting to set up a dynasty for himself. Mean- 
while the Japanese armies have crept nearer their goal, 


the great event of the week having been the capture of - 


Kaiping. This military triumph has, however, had a par- 
allel in the complete success of Count Inouye’s mission. 
‘On Tuesday of last week the King of Korea proceeded ‘to 
his ancestral temple and there formally declared the in- 
dependence of his country. 
& 

The rioting last week at St. John’s, Newfoundland, was 
a sad sequel to the suspension of the banks a month ago, 
The rioters were partially held at bay by the police, and 
the unemployed got neither bread nor hope from the Gov- 
ernment or from the British war-ship in the harbor. - The 
Prime Minister, Mr. Greene, addressed the crowd and 
promised to resign if work was not speedily provided. This 
did not satisfy the rioters, who responded by repeatedly 
driving back the police and by attacking the provision- 
stores. The Assembly Chamber was broken into, and 
some of the rioters saw the Governor, Sir Terence O’Brien. 
The six thousand people were finally held in check by the 
special police hurriedly sworn in. The Governor at once 
telegraphed to the Home Government, recommending that 
the Local Government be empowered to guarantee the 
bank notes at face value. Only this, he thought, would 
placate the rioters and remove the prevailing destitution. 
The people demand the appointment of a Royal Commis- 
sion to inquire into the whole system of finance and 
administration in Newfoundland. They have also asked 
a loan of one million dollars, a small part of which would 
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be spent in immediate necessities, and the remainder in 
establishing a State Bank. Thus the evils of one kind of 
banking system have become terribly evident. This is 
an object-lesson for us in the United States as well. It is 
said that a dollar a head would about represent the present 
specie capital ef the Newfoundlanders, The aid asked of 
the Home Government is hardly likely to be granted save 
on condition of the Island’s reverting to its former de- 
pendent condition as regards Great Britain, or becoming 
part of the Canadian Dominion. 


® 


GENERAL NeEws.—The French Ministry under M. Dupuy 
has resigned, after an adverse vote by a small majority 
against the Ministry on a question relating to railroad 
contracts ; the resignation is generally regarded as a vic- 
tory for the combined Radical and Socialist forces. A 
new Hungarian Ministry has been formed under the leader- 
ship of Baron Banffy. The motormen and conductors 
of the trolley roads of Brooklyn (about six thousand men 
in all) have begun a strike; they ask for higher wages, 
but their main grievance is the custom of sending out 
“trippers,” or men not on regular daily pay, who make 
special trips with cars during the busier hours of the day. 
A “modus vivendi ” has been agreed upon between 
the United States and Cuba with regard to tariff adjust- 
ments. The French have defeated the Hovas in an 
engagement at Fort Farafatra, near Tamatave, in Madagas- 
car. In New York City an extraordinary Grand Jury is 
investigating the evidence brought out against corrupt 
police officials by the Lexow Committee. Dispatches 
state that Russia and England have agreed upon an amica- 
ble settlement of the Pamir question. About one hun- 
dred miners are thought to have perished by the flooding 
of a colliery in England. A force of dervishes is besieg- 
ing the Italian garrison at Kassala. The Presidents of 
seven Northwestern universities held a conference and 
adopted rules governing college athletics. 


& 
The Bosses Must Go 


The most hopeful result of the recent political victory 
in this city was not the expulsion of the men who have 
abused their positions, but the revival of the civic spirit in 
New York. The worst result of the reign of the boss and 
the machine in both parties during the last fifteen years 
has been the growth of a cynical spirit, manifested in a 
propensity to sneer at every effort toward reform on 
the one hand, and the growth of a feeling of despair 
among a large part of the population on the other. A 
good many intelligent men had come to believe that 
it was useless to try to have decent politics. Low 
standards of action and low motives have so long held 
supremacy that it seemed to many that political life was 
essentially low, and that the general condition could not 
be improved on account of the element of corruption in- 
herent in public affairs. That feeling was really a much 
more serious menace to the welfare of the country than the 
fact that incompetent and dishonest men were tempo- 
rarily prostituting the public service. But the results of 
the last election have awakened a great many men from 
the depression into which they had fallen, and have rein- 
vigorated the faith of the cynics in the power of the voters 
to make public life an honorable profession. Men are 
beginning to see that the boss and the machine are not 
necessary parts of our political life; that they have been 
made possible only by a general neglect of political duties 



































go 
and a general acquiescence in low standards of political 
action. . The bossand the machine are the deadly enemies 
of anything like a free, fertile, vital political life. It has 
been impossible, for years past, for any young man to rise 
in either party in this State, or in many other States of the 
Union, without giving his allegiance to some machine or to 
some boss. Public life has not been an open field in 
which the young man of character and ability and aptitude 
for public affairs could make his way to the front by the 
exercise of those qualities: He has generally been com- 
pelled to buy his way by the support of measures in which 
he did not believe, or of men whom he despised. A man 
like Mr. Platt in this State, or Mr. Quay in Pennsylva- 
nia, destroys the charm of public life for the very men who 
ought to engage in it. What could a young Gladstone, 
for instance, do under Mr. Platt’s rule? 

What is needed in public life is organization and lead- 
ers, not machines and bosses. The machine is an organ- 
ization which has gone to seed; the boss is a leader who 
holds his position by intrigues, “pulls,” and deals, instead 
of by force, ability, and character. He destroys original- 
ity and independence because they are the born enemies 
of his rule. Dr. Parkhurst put the difference between the 
political leader and the political boss in a striking way 
when he said that the influence of a true political leader is 
to gather strong men about him, while the influence of a 
political boss is to destroy the individuality of the men 
who serve under him. It is already evident to the people 
of this city and State that they have still much: to do. 
Boss Croker has gone the way of all the wicked, and Boss 
Platt must follow him. For years the local Republican 
machine has been trading with Tammany, and has again 
and again defeated attempts at reform. The field has 
been cleared of one machine ; it must now be cleared of 
the other. If it is not, the reform movement will be largely 
neutralized. We commend to men of all parties a careful 
study of the recent organization of the New York Legisla- 
ture, which shows Mr. Platt’s hand at every turn, and 
which means a return to the old methods. We strongly 
urge the Good Government Clubs, the City Vigilance 
League, and the Committee of Seventy to watch the Leg- 


islature, and to_watch Mr. Platt from day to day. The - 


victory is only half won. It will not be completely won 
until the Republican party is delivered from the rule of 
the boss who is now trying to use the reform sentiment 
for his own ends. Bosses have no political principles. 
They represent no convictions. 
themselves, and there is absolutely no difference between 
a Democratic boss and a Republican boss. Philadelphia 
has long been in the hands of a Republican machine not 
less obnoxious than the Tammany machine, and Pennsy]l- 
vania has been for years in the grasp of a succession of 
bosses, who have given it what Mr. Schouler, in his history, 
has characterized as “sordid poli:ics ;” but Philadelphia 
is now making the struggle which New York made two 
months ago—a struggle not secondary in importance to 
that which has just been won under the splendid leader- 
ship of Dr. Parkhurst. Mr. Quay represents all the forces 
of misgovernment in Pennsylvania. The defeat of his 
candidate for the mayoralty of Philadelphia last week was, 
in its way, as encouraging as the winning of the election 
in New York. The cause is a common one in all parts of 
the country. It is not only the fight between corruption 
and purity in politics; it is also the fight for the free play 
of political ideas, for the supremacy of political convic- 
tions, and for the recovery of public life as a field for 
honorable ambition and for the untrammeled expression 
of public energy. 
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Will Scientists Accept the Principle 
of Design ? ' 


One of the most striking and unexpected admissions of 
modern science is that made by the Marquis of Salisbury 
in his recent address as President of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. The address has 
just been reprinted in this country, and it is surprising to 
see how guarded and qualified is the adherence which Lord 
Salisbury gives to the doctrine of natural selection as the 
chief factor in evolution. He cites certain objections to the 
Darwinian explanation, which, he considers, appear still 
to retain all their force; and he frankly admits that, if 
natural selection is rejected, there is no resource except to 
fall back on the mediate or immediate agency of intelligent 
design. He leans to the conviction that the multiply- 
ing difficulties of the mechanical theory are weakening the 


_influence it once acquired; and he claims support in this 


view from many scientific men. As his own concluding 
words, in the address alluded to, he quotes impressively 
the striking language with which Lord Kelvin, the greatest 
living master of natural science, closed his address from the 
same chair more than twenty years ago: “I have always 
felt,” said Lord Kelvin (then Sir William Thomson), “ that 
the hypothesis of natural selection does not contain the true 
theory of evolution, if evolution there has been in biology. 
I feel profoundly convinced that the argument of design 
has been greatly too much lost sight of in recent zodlogi- 
cal speculations. Overpoweringly strong proofs of intelli- 
gent and benevolent design lie around us; and if ever 
perplexities, whether metaphysical or scientific, turn us 
away from them for a time, they come back upon us with 
irresistible force, showing to us through nature the influ- 
ence of a free will, and teaching us that all living things 
depend on one everlasting Creator and Ruler.” 

This is the view deliberately indorsed to-day by the 
President of one of the most important and advanced 
scientific bodies in the world. ‘Lord Salisbury is himself 
a scientist of no mean attainments. His position as Presi- 
dent of the British Association is not simply an honorary 
one, but is due largely to his acknowledged learning in 
scientific matters. His opinions were stated, not as in 
opposition to the opinions of those whom he was address- 
ing, but as a dispassionate and accepted summary of the 
present point of view of natural science. When such a 
speaker, from such a chair, gives utterance to his deepen- 
ing belief in the argument of design, the effect must be 
incalculable upon the convictions of thousands of sciolists 
and semi-scientific readers who have bowed to the admit- 
ted force of the doctrine of evolution, and have errone- 
ously supposed that its acceptance involved the denial of ° 
a personal creative intelligence. 

Science has been often accounted a witness hostile 
to Christianity. While this is not and has never been 
true of science itself, it has been undoubtedly true of many 
scientists. In so far as this is so, any statements made by 
them of inability to explain the phenomena of nature with- 
out the recognition of design have the effect of what, in 
legal phrase, are technically termed admissions. One of 
the most illustrious disciples of Darwin, Professor Weis- 
mann, in a recent paper, gives full weight to the admitted 
obstacles in the way of the adoption of the theory of 
natural selection. And his conclusions show the singular 
straits to which scientists—and others as well—are often 
driven in defense of given hypotheses. ‘“‘We must assume 
natural selection to be the principle of the explanation of 
the metamorphoses,” says Professor Weismann, “ because 
all other apparent principles of explanation fail us, and it 
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is inconceivable that there could yet be another capable of 
explaining the adaptation of organisms, without assuming 
the help of a principle of design.” It need not be pointed 
out how unscientific it is to stand by a hypothesis in. part 
discredited, merely because no other seems available. 
“ Hypotheses non fingo.” ‘The province of science is ob- 
servation and the collection of facts. In cases of diffi- 
culty, frank confession of ignorance is the honest attitude 
to take, not obstinate adherence to preconceived theories. 
But if Professor Weismann, holding stoutly by natural 
selection, boldly admits that there is no alternative between 
that and the principle of design, it needs, perhaps, but a little 
more passing of time, a little more ripening of scientific 
opinion, a few more utterances such as those of Lord 
Kelvin and the distinguished President of the British 
Association, in order to force even the most reluctant to 
the toleration of the doctrine of creative personality and 
beneficence, and then to its full acceptance. 


Patience with Ourselves 


It is a sound instinct which keeps alive so well-worn a 
story as that of Bruce and the spider: the unconquerable 
instinct deep in every man and woman to triumph over 
obstacles, and to express personality in positive achieve- 
ment. The story of success in the face of constant and 
long-repeated failure is a familiar one—a story told in 
lives as illustrious as those of Lord Nelson and Richard 
Wagner, and in a thousand lives of which no public 
record is made. Patience in dealing with untoward cir- 
cumstances and overcoming objective difficulties is a qual- 
ity which not only has the honor of all men, but which 
brings a certain reward as the struggle goes on. There is 
another kind of patience, however, much more difficult to 
acquire, and not so clearly seen and honored : the patience 
demanded of a man by himself. Many aman who has great 
power of persistence in matching himself against outward 
obstacles feels constantly depressed and discouraged when 
he faces his own nature and recognizes the return of 
faults and tendencies and weaknesses which he hoped he 
had overcome and cast out. No problem is so exacting 
as that which is presented to a man by himself; none 
other demands for its solution such infinite patience and 
persistence. If the secrets of all hearts were revealed, it 
would be found that hosts of men give up the struggle with 
themselves because they have not sufficient patiénce with 
themselves. They become disheartened by their failure to 
subdue obvious faults and to cast out evil tendencies. It is 
the broken resolution, the deserted position, the infidelity 
to a clearly defined purpose, the unexpected return of the 
old temptation in its old force, that takes the life and cour- 
age out of a great many men. It seems as if no progress 
were being made, as if the battle were an endless round, 
without issue and without decision. And as there is no 
struggle so Severe and exacting as that which a man has 
to make with himself, so there is no victory so noble as 
that which a man wins over himself; for the fact of strug- 
gle carries with it the possibility of victory. The spider, 
reweaving his shattered web for the twentieth time, fol- 
lowed an instinct which those who believe in the presence 
of God in the world believe to be divine. The man who 
rebuilds for the hundredth time his shattered purpose and 
reburnishes his tarnished ideal obeys an instinct from God, 
and may count on God’s help, in so far as his struggle is a 
sincere one. The severity of the struggle and its duration 
prophesy the permanency of the victory when it is at last 
won ; as a long and exacting process of education implies 
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a very high and unusual degree of proficiency as its reward. 
Nothing is more difficult than to reform character, but 
nothing is so permanent as character when it is reformed. 
The inner struggle which gives life its tremendous meaning 
and its dramatic interest is not only to the strong, to the 
brilliant, to the versatile ; it is more often to those who bear 
patiently with their own weaknesses, and, by patience with 
themselves, secure the eternal victory. 


AR 
Editorial Notes 


—lIt is reported that, by way of preparing for the Republican Sen- 
atorial caucus at Trenton on Monday night, one hundred extra bar- 
keepers were secured ! 

—The “ Congregationalist ” fears that the editor of the “ Interior.” is- 
not wholly sanctified. He is better than that: heis alive. Too many. 
religious editors are neither sanctified nor sinful; they are in a state 
of suspended animation. But this is not true of the editor of the 
“ Interior,” nor of the editors of the “ Congregationalist.” 

—As we go to press, the telegraph announces the sudden death of 
Mr. Charles C. Painter. He had for a number of years represented! 
the friends of the Indians in Washington, D.C., where, as a member 
and officer of the Indian Rights Association, he rendered invaluable 
service to the cause. He was in the sixty-second year of his age, but 
a man of remarkable physical and mental vigor. 

—Mr. G. W. Smalley has a summary way of disposing of authors 
and other people who venture to be prominent in public or artistic 
life, and Mr. Smalley’s fitness to decide on the rank of writers is sur- 
prisingly brought out by the fact that he classes the “ Penny Dread- 
fuls,” Mr. H. Rider Haggard and Mr. Hall Caine, in one category. 
This is the most astonishing bit of criticism that has come under our 
eye for a long time past. 

—With a single dissenting vote, the Presbytery of this city, at its 
meeting on Monday, indorsed Dr. Parkhurst without reserve or quali- 
fication. The gist of its action is contained in thi resolution, and 
turns on the word which we have italicized: 

Resolved, That we recognize the Gospel of Christ as the supreme remedy for 
every form of evil, and the Church of Christ as the agency by which the world 
is to be regenerated and saved, and, ¢herefore, we believe that the moral teach- 


ings of Christ must be applied to every sphere of life, and that the Church 
should bear her testimony for righteousness and purity in all human affairs. 


—Mayor Jewett, of Buffalo, has made a genuine contribution to 
the discussion of municipal reform by this compact statement: “To 
me the city of Buffalo appears to be, not a political hive, but a vast 
businéss corporation. It collects and expends over $6,000,000 a year. 
That money belongs to the people, and is to be used solely for their 
benefit. They are the stockholders in the corporation. We are their 
agents.” These words ought to be placarded in every municipal 
office in the United States. An engrossed copy ought to be. sent to 
Mr. Platt. 

—A correspondent in New England sends us some disgusting cir- 
culars and letters which he has received from a patent medicine con- 
cern of Chicago insinuating that he is the victim of a loathsome disease, 
and proposing to supply him with a “sure cure.” Our correspondent 
has bees. public-spirited enough to say that we may use his letter and 
name as we think best, and we have referred the matter to the Post- 
master-General of the United States, believing that the Government 
is willing and able to protect its citizens from such outrages. No 
persons, sick or well, ought to allow themselves to be preyed upon by 
such vendors of patent nostrums. The right thing to do in any form 
of sickness or disease, of whatever nature, is to select a physician in 
regular and good standing, and give him frank and full confidence. 
Avoid quacks. 

—The distinctively American character of Mr. Walter Damrosch’s 
opera “The Scarlet Letter,” upon the performance of which by the 
New York Symphony Society comment was made in these columns 
last week, has awakened a wide interest in the production of the work 
as an opera, with proper scenic effects and with the necessary musical 
talent. The facts that the theme is distinctly American, that it was 
treated by one of the foremost American writers, that the libretto has 
been prepared by an American of literary prominence, and that the 
music was the composition of an American, have given a good many 
people the feeling that the opera ought to be tested by public presen- 
tation. Such a presentation is a very expensive matter; but, simply 
as an encouragement to American musicians and writers, it would be 
an admirable thing if some man of means could place the opera on 
the’stage for two or three performances, or if some enthusiastic lover 
of American art would take the matter up, and, by informal organiza- 
tion of some sort, secure the same result. It might well be done by 
some society like the New England Society. It would be simply the: 
just recognition of a serious attempt to do something worthy. 
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Among the Cloakmakers 


By Lillian W. Betts 





HE room of the relief committee of the 
striking cloakmakers in New York is 
a basement store; at all times it is 
filled with men smoking. In the win- 
dow a pile of bread and meat sand- 
wiches attracts attention. In the 
pigeonholes at the side of the room 
are loaves of black bread. The odor 
of the room is stifling—a mixture of caraway seeds, 
cigarettes, pipes, and the peculiar odor that is given 
off from clothing worn by people who live under unhygienic 
conditions, and whose bathing habits are not to be com- 
mended. A very intelligent-looking young Jew, with a 
’ high white forehead, is in charge. We had come to see 
the people. Close to the wall, which was dirty, and seemed 
of itself to give out the combined odors of years of occu- 
pancy by various sellers of foods, liquors, and dry goods— 
the former occupants—was a young man who attracted 
attention at once. He had ona good overcoat, vest, and 
trousers; a handkerchief that had been washed but not 
ironed was tied about his neck. His hands were the 
hands of a poet—slender, delicate, thin, the blue veins 
plainly showing on the back, the fingers long and slender ; 
as you watched them you saw in them either the brush of 
the artist or the pen of the poet, but they were familiar only 
with the tools of a cloakmaker. His face was the face that 
tepresents sensitiveness. His eyes, burning and bright, 
had in them the helpless, hopeless expression of a man 
who had been literally driven to the wall. He was eating, 
in a shamefaced way, the sandwiches from the window; 
eating so that you hated yourself for the physical comfort 
of your own life when you looked at him, One was forced 
to look away. 

Another man, of about thirty-five, dirty, unshaven, un- 
kempt, with such a look of agony in his brown eyes that 
one almost shrunk within one’s self, appealed to us. His 
dirty hands were clasped together, the fingers knit. Such 
a picture of human misery is rarely seen. 

Over by the window stood a group, angry, argumenta- 
tive. What could be done for such a mass of men, so far 
removed from our civilization? We could not reach them 
through our language; we hardly had a feeling in common 
but the most elemental. One spoke English better than 
any man there. His story was the story of hundreds—the 
story of working-girls through this whole city—the story 
that will be repeated over and over again until this ques- 
tion of unrestricted immigration finds some solution. “ Six- 





teen years ago I came to this country,” said the man, “and 


I became a citizen as soon as I could. I married, and 
ven my children were old enough I sent them to school. I 
vorked as head presser at ” (giving the name of one of 
our large and reliable clothing houses). “After a vile, two 
dollars a veek was taken off my vages, and then three 
dollars a veek, and then four dollars a veek, and I had to 
move to a cheaper place, and I couldn’t no more keep my 
vife and my children dressed.” He was asked the ques- 
tion, ‘Do you know why?” In response he asked, “ Do 
you know why?” “Yes, 
here, and learned their trades, and were willing to work for 
less wages than you got; and because, no matter how low 
your wages were brought, there could always be found some 
of them willing to work for less. Is not that the reason ?” 
He said, “Oh, vat you say is true. No matter vat our 
vages are, these men, I know it, are villing to vork for less, 
and they will not stand together. When we thinks we has 
them so that they vill stand fur the veges that vill let us 
live, they is always the ones who is villing to sneak and 
vork fur less. Take this very strike. Vat you thinks we 
find? Up in One Hundred and Fifty-fifth Street there is a 
loft hired, and into that loft goes mens and womens, and 
they vork four veeks, not let out even of that place at 
night; they not even change their clothes, the mens not go 
home to their families, and they vork and vork fourteen, 





Because your countrymen came: 


sixteen hours a day under that boss. It vas four veeks 
before we found it out, but you think how much fifty mens 
and womens working that hours a day can do in four veeks ! 
Vat that boss care? He got enough, and they care not for 
us.” The tears were in his eyes. 

We came out with the addresses of four particularly hard 
cases. One call was ina house evidently designed for a 
better class of tenants than its present occupants. It was 
a double tenement-house ; that is, with apartments on either 
side of the hall, front and rear. We found our family. 
We were met by a very pleasant woman who looked thin 
and harassed. She had four as beautiful children as 
could be found in the city of New York. _The baby in 
her arms was a boy; the sight of him was worth all that 
we had endured that morning. His head was covered with 
a mass of beautiful brown curls, his eyes were as blue as 
heaven, and his smile was that of friendship for the whole 
world. Three little girls, his sisters, stood about a tub 
that was on a broken chair. The eldest child stood lean- 
ing against the tub ; her ear just came to its brim. The 
family had three rooms, for which they had been paying 
twelve dollars a month, but since the husband had been 
out of work the landlady had taken two dollars a month 
off of their rent. The front room was a large, sunny room 
with two windows. This sunny room was separated from the 
room that was used as a kitchen by double doors with ground- 
glass panels in the upper part. All the light possible for 
this kitchen, in which the cooking for the family was done, 
was through these ground-glass panels; there were no 
windows nor means of ventilation. There was a fire in the 
stove. The rooms were as comfortably furnished as people 
of that class ever have them. The bedroom which was 
occupied by the man, wife, and four children was a per- 
fectly dark room, with a window about eighteen inches 
square opening into the hall. Wespoketothe baby. He 
turned his blue eyes upon us with a little sigh. A friend 
of the mother said: ‘‘ Yes, he knows his father got no work. 
Even the babies know that here.” And as one looked at 
him it seemed for one moment as though he did know, 
there was such an appealing look in his little face, in spite 
of its cordial smile. I said to the mother, ‘‘ What perfectly 
beautiful children you have!” “Oh, yes,” she said, “ they 
is beautiful. I knows somebody told somebody last veeks 
dat I had so many children; and a man, rich, came to 
me to buy one, but I can’t sell my children. I can be 
hungry, but I wants my children.” ‘Oh, why don’t you 
keep your children clean? Life would not be any harder 
for you if you did that, would it?” ‘No, no,” she said, in 
a heart-breaking voice, “ but I have not that two cents for 
soap, and I cannot wash their clothes.” I looked at her 
fora moment. All the misery of her poverty was revealed. 
“Yes, but you could wash their faces and their hands; 
you could wash their bodies with warm water; the water 
is here in your room, and there is a fire. You could wash 
their bodies and keep them clean.” With an almost dra- 
matic gesture the woman put her hand on her heart and 
said, “‘ I could, but I have no hope, und I cares not.” We 
left them. 

The stairs led up immediately from the front door of 
the house where we next called. We climbed up the dark, 
narrow stairs and came into a hall of Egyptian darkness. 
At the top of these stairs was a platform about three and 
a half feet wide, and a little to the left was a hooked gate. 
If it had not been for this gate one would have tumbled 
down the stairs leading to the yard. There was no direct 
connection from the yard to the street. If one wished to 
go from the yard to the street, he must climb up these 
stairs from the back and then go down the front. It was 
necessary to strike a match to find the stairs. Weclimbed 


up these stairs into another hall, zigzagging about, and then 
another flight, and knocked. This door admitted us to a 
A good fire was burning 
A man, apparently sixty years of age, 


room about fifteen feet square. 
in a small stove. 
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sat at a table sewing on trousers; about him in the room 
were his wife; a daughter of eighteen, quite pretty and 
attractive; an older daughter, who spoke some English; a 
- woman, tall and raw-boned ; the old man’s son of thirty, 
who was calling—the man whose appearance had im- 
pressed us so at the Relief Bureau; his wife; another 
daughter of the old man’s, with a baby in her arms; anda 
little girl of twelve years. The man recognized us, and 
beckoned us toward a bedroom, and said, in English that 
one could hardly understand: “I have not to do with that 
big room; I lives here.” A bed, covered with a sheet 
made of unbleached cotton, and not clean, with a cradle 
in about the same condition close beside it, a bureau, a 
box, a piece of furniture that was turned with the back out, 
presumably a book-case, a basket, and one chair, were in 
this room, I saw at once that it could not be true that 
one family lived there. I said, “You don’t mean that this 
family lives here. You mean they all live together?” 
** Yes, they all live together, and this man and his wife 
and children sleep in this room,” said the man, slowly ; and 
then the family history followed. The husband had, like 
the other men in his trade, been on the strike three months, 
and for four months preceding that had had very little work. 
The strike found him penniless ; they were compelled to 
move into the already overcrowded rooms of the wife’s 
father. The expression of the woman’s face showed that 
she had been driven to the verge of desperation through 
physical suffering and anxiety. She held a baby to her 
breast. There was the mystery of mother-love. She fed 
her child in love and tenderness with her own life. She 
was hungry, and had been for days. She could not sit still ; 
she rocked on her seat ; she felt the agony of the situation ; 
she expressed the anguish of an imprisoned soul. She 
wanted to talk, but she could not speak a word of Eng- 
lish, nor could the husband speak it intelligibly. We could 
not find out their story from them. And yet those two 
people had a child eleven years old who had been born in 
this country. ‘ Why did you not teach your mother and 
father to speak English ?” the little girl was asked. And, 
looking up, she said, “They wouldn’t learn. I tried to 
learn them, but they wouldn’t learn. I did learn my father 
to write his name; I did learn him.” The father bent 
and said something to her in Polish, and then the little 
girl told the story of having taught her father to write his 
name; some man gave him a paper to sign, a. man for 
whom he had worked, and he couldn’t read the paper at 
all, but he had signed his name to it, and then found that 
the paper said that he would take just one-half of his 
earnings for the sake of getting his money at once. 
Naturally, education in English did not seem to this family 
to be advisable for the transaction of business. 

‘“* Look, do you expect men to live?” asked the old man’s 
son. ‘ You go to work seven o’clock in the morning on 
these trousers, and you work all day long and in the night, 
and you make seventy-five cents; and is that right?” I 
said, “No, it isn’t right. But your people are responsible 
for it. If you would all go to work “o-morrow at seventy- 
five cents, and there were a few left without work, they 
would agree to do the same work for seventy cents, and 
you would be meeting your trouble again.” He said, 
“Yes, I know it is true. I know that it is true. There 
is always the mens that will work for less.” We came 
down the crooked stairs and came out into the sunshine 
that blinded us. Had we any solution? Only the old 
solution that the relationship of employer and employed 
is not a question of economics, but of character. This 
story is not a new one. It has simply grown in size. 
These difficulties presented themselves through these 
people twelve years ago; but, in the language of Kipling, 
‘“‘that is another story.” 


One cannot too soon forget his errors and misdemeanors. 
To dwell long upon them is to add to the offense. Not 
to grieve long for any action, but to go immediately and 
do freshly and otherwise, subtracts so much from the 
wrong: else we may make the delay of: repentance the 
punishment of the sin.— Zhoreau. 
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John Burns on Temperance Reform 
By Charles B. Spahr 


The greater part and the more interesting part of 
my hour’s talk with John Burns was on the relation of 
the temperance movement to the labor movement. We 
had just been talking of the new attitude of the Church 
toward social questions, and here I found him somewhat 
indifferent, plainly regarding the change as more impor- 
tant to the Church than to the labor movement. When, 
however, the conversation turned to the progress of. the 
temperance movement in the ranks of labor, he suddenly 
became enthusiastic, not only upon this subject itself, but 
on the social reform work of the churches in connection 
with it. Nothing could have exceeded his praise of what 
the Salvation Army, in particular, is doing for the spread 
of temperance in England. Its success in reclaiming 
drunkards seemed:to him the most wonderful thing in 
recent religious history. Mr. Burns has been not only a 
lifelong total abstainer, but a lifelong temperance agitator, 
and, despite his secularism, he recognized the religious 
work of reclaiming lost drunkards as something beyond 
the scope of “municipal statesmanship.” Nevertheless, 
municipal statesmanship and temperance reform seemed 
to him to have so many-sided a connection as to be essen- 
tially one. “Hostility to public-houses,” he said (I quote . 
from memory), “runs through our labor movement. Nearly 
every’ leader of the ‘new unionism’ is a teetotaler, 
and among the leaders in the old unions total absti- 
nence is gaining an altogether disproportionate hold. 
Even the men in the unions who drink themselves, and 
growl at the unsociability of those who don’t, will vote nearly 
every time for a temperance man to conduct the business 
of the union. This accounts for the disproportionate 
teetotalism among the leaders, but temperance is spreading 
among the rank and file. During my boyhood, and I am 
hardly middle-aged, it used to be charged that this, that, 
or the other‘labor leader had been paid five, ten, or even 
twenty pounds to change the meeting-place of the union 
from the ‘Horse and Dragon’ to the ‘ Pig and Whistle.’ 
Nowadays the owner of a ‘ pub’ would rather pay to get 
rid of a trade-union than to have it meet at his rooms, As 
a matter of fact, we are not meeting at public-houses unless 
we can’t help ourselves. Sometimes we meet in rooms 
belonging to churches, often in those belonging td co- 
operative societies, and, whenever we can, in rooms con- 
nected with town halls. Nearly every man who is promi- 
nent in the labor movement is opposed .to the public- 
houses, The one hundred and sixty-eight officers of labor 
unions who signed the petition last year for the Local Veto 
[Local Option] Bill included practically the whole brains 
and power of the labor movement. Not nearly all of 
them were teetotalers, but they had all got that far, at 
any rate. They all know that drink is the chief cause of 
poverty. 

“‘ At the same time they all believe that poverty is the 
chief cause of drink. Most of our labor-reform measures 
aim to reduce drunkenness by making healthier living pos- 
sible. This is true not only of the larger measures, such 
as the shortening of the hours of labor, but it is even more 
directly true of our municipal reforms. We believe that 
the construction of municipal halls accessible for public 
meetings in all parts of the cities is a direct blow at the 
public-houses. We believe that all our London County 
Council measures providing public playgrounds, gymnasi- 
ums, reading-rooms, and the like are temperance measures. 
We have now in London five hundred free tennis-courts. 
The city furnishes the courts and the framework to support 
thenets. The players, of course, furnish their own rackets. 
Almost any Saturday afternoon you may see John Burns and 
his wife on one of these courts. I believe it is the healthy 
way to live, and the young people who have these healthy 
recreations are not apt to crave the ‘public.’ There 
are now so many of the courts that it is rarely difficult 
to get a chance to play. For the middle-aged men who 
don’t care for tennis we have provided quoits, and for the 
old fellows we are about to lay out several bowling-greens. 
The gymnasiums we have provided are usually in the 
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parks, and are fairly well equipped. These means of 
recreation are; ofcourse, free ‘to’ all; and so, too, are the 
concerts which the municipal bands furnish night after 
night in one quarter after another of the city. These con- 
certs are now one of the most attractive features of London 
life to old and young. The public bathing-houses we have 
erected are notfree. Here the charge is tuppence—enough 
to pay for towels, soap, and the like. In some parts of 
the city the public wash-rooms are doing a good work. 
There is nothing that drives men to the public-houses 
faster than to come. back home and find wash-tubs and the 
smell of suds in the living-room. In my district (Battersea), 
however, the families usually have more rooms, and the wives 
often seem to have a certain feeling of delicacy against 
taking their dirty clothes to public wash-rooms. We 
have not as yet, therefore, established a public laundry, 
but the demand for it is certain to grow, as people realize 
how much it saves, In the new municipal dwellings we 
propose to have co-operative laundries, which, we believe, 
all the families will be glad to use.” , 

We were now upon the subject on which Mr. Burns had 
dreamed dreams and seen visions. The construction of 
well-lighted, well-aired, thoroughly. clean, and. thoroughly 
sanitary municipal dwellings seemed to him the most far- 
reaching social reform and temperance reform measure 
before the public. Almost eloquently he pictured the 
change it would make in the home life of the working 
people, and how every increase in the attractiveness of the 
home meant a decrease in the attractiveness of the saloons. 
When the question was raised whether municipal landlord- 
ship did not, under present conditions, involve the danger 
of ill-regulated charity to the occupants, Mr. Burns said: 
“No charity about it. There isn’t a harder landlord in 
the city of London than John Burns. The trades-unionists 
in the London County Council insist the most strongly 
that there shall be no charity in the management of mu- 
nicipal dwellings. When we built our magnificent munici- 
pal lodging-house, we found that the proposed fivepence 
charge did not cover expenses and pay three per cent. on 
the bonds. We at once raised the charge to sixpence, and 
since that have been paying expenses and five per cent. 
This building, it is true, is not reaching the class for whom 
it was intended, but it is paying for itself ; and we propose 
to build more which shall reach the lower class. We in- 
tend, though, that all these buildings shall pay for them- 
selves. The man who is willing to sponge on the public 
is a good man to get rid of. The old Metropolitan Board 
of Works cleared unsanitary districts without regard to 
business principles, and their experiment imposed heavy 
burdens on the ratepayers, often for the benefit of land- 
lords. But the County Council has adopted different prin- 
ciples. It insists. upon -assessing’ the owners’ of anent 
[abutting] land for the increase in the value of their property 
coming from the public improvements, and it is avoiding 
costly entanglements with leases. We propose to construct 
dwellings—not barracks—which shall pay remunerative 
rents, and in this way we shall be able to add to their num- 
ber until we have a reconstructed city. What we labor 
reformers are aiming at is a wholesome life for the whole 
people. We urge temperance, because, as we tell our 
men, reform has got to begin at home; but reform does 
not end in the home, and individual reformation must 
support and be supported by social reformation.” 


% 
The New Year 


Behold, the New Year beckons, like a flower 
Hid in its roots among the untrodden hills ; 

God show thee how its sweetness every hour 
Grows only as His breath thy spirit fills! 


Behold, the New Year beckons, like a star, 
A splendid mystery of the unfathomed skies ; 
God guide thee through His mystic spaces far, 
Till all His stars as suns within thee rise! 
—Lucy Larcom. 
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The Bible as Literature 
VII.—The Age of the Judges 


By the Rev. L, W. Batten, Ph.D. 


The treatment of this subject is limited in two ways—by 
the space at command and by the character of the series 
to which this article belongs. In other words, it is a brief 
literary treatment of an interesting and important epoch 
in the history of Israel. 

The sources of information are the books of Judges and 
Ruth, with various incidental allusions in other parts of the 
Bible, in the New Testament as well as in the Old. These 
scattered notices, however, coming mostly from ages long 
subsequent, are based on the one book which is our main 
reliance, and have, therefore, but a secondary value. There 
is much difference of opinion about the date of the writing 
of the Book of Ruth; and, though it is probably a product 
of the settled times of the monarchy, we may fairly accept 
the statement with which the book opens—“ And it was 
in the times when the judges judged ’”’—as giving the period 
to which the events narrated belong, even though, as 
Driver says, ‘distance seems to have mellowed the rude, 
unsettled age of the Judges.” 

Our chief source of information is, therefore, the Book of 
Judges. If we are lacking in variety of sources, we gain 
in other ways. As Dean Stanley says, ‘“ Hardly any por- 
tion of the Hebrew Scriptures, whether by its actual date 
or by the vividness of its representations, brings us nearer 
to the times described.” 

As the most casual reader must have observed, this book 
falls into three parts of quite different character. There 
is an introductory part, i., 1—ii., 5; the main body of the 
book, the stories of the heroes, ii., 6—xvi., 31; and an 
appendix containing two stories which throw light on the 
social and religious life of the times, xvii—xxi. The first 
part describes the condition of the country at the opening 
of this period; not only has it marked affinities with the 
Book of Joshua, but some passages are almost identical with 
passages in that book. The second part is made up of a 
collection of stories of Israelitish heroes from different 
sources, put together for a religious purpose. There is 
unity of aim with diversity of authorship. The aim is 
expressed in the setting in which nearly every narrative is 
placed—‘“ And the people of Israel again did that. which 
was evil in the eyes of Jahveh, and Jahveh delivered them 
into the power of . . . And the people of Israel cried unto 
Jahveh, and Jahveh raised up to them a deliverer, .. . 
and the land had rest.” This setting is the work of an 
editor who combined the various narratives to show the 
providential hand of God in the darkest and most troubled 
period of Israel’s history. 

In one case—the account of Barak—the editor has 
happily preserved both the prose and poetical accounts. 
The Song of Deborah is the earliest portion of the 
book, probably one of the earliest portions of Biblical 
literature, and apparently a product of the Northern King- 
dom. 

The third part narrates two incidents—the expedition 
of the Danites against Laish, xvii., xviii., and the war with 
Benjamin,, xix.—xxi. These narratives are placed at the 
end of the book on account of their subject, not because 
they belong to the closing part of this period. 

The age of the Judges properly includes Eli and Sam- 
uel, the latter marking the transition to a new epoch of 
a different character. Samuel was the connecting lin 
between the Theocracy and the Monarchy. 

“It is by representing the mode of being of a whole 
nation and a whole age,” says Taine, “that a writer 
rallies round. him the sympathies‘ofan entire age and an 
entire nation.” We read literature not so much for itself | 
as for the life of which it is an expression.. Indeed, the 
test of literature is its power to portray life, real or ideal. 
We must look into the Book of Judges to read the life of 
which it is a picture. “For merely human interest,” says 


Stanley, “for the lively touches of ancient manners, for 
the succession of romantic incidents, for the conscious- 
ness that we are living face to face with the persons 
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described, there is nothing like the history of the Judges 
from Othniel to Eli,” 

The period is often called “the age of anarchy.” The 
Book of Judges gives color to that designation, expressing 
forcibly the unsettled condition: ‘ In those days there was 
no king in Israel; each one was wont to do that which was 
right in his own eyes” (xvii., 6). Moses had held the 
tribes together under his rule, trying to secure a national 
unity without sacrificing tribal rights. Joshua held them 
together by his great power as a military leader, and by 
the hard necessities of a war for existence. Before Joshua’s 
death the tribes took up their abodes in the sections 
assigned to them. The conquest, however, was not com- 
plete. Each tribe had battles of its own to fight against 
the remnant of the Canaanites. Joshua did not attempt 
to appoint a. successor, as Moses had done. . The times 
were such as to make such action impossible, as each tribe 
was concerned with its own affairs, and could not easily 
be induced to lena a helping hand to the others. 

Judah and Simeon, however, united their forces and suc- 
ceeded in driving the Canaanites from their borders, except 
those in the valley who had the formidable. chariots of 
iron. Joseph (Ephraim) succeeded in capturing Bethel, 
and secured a sure footing in their portion. But Benjamin, 
Manasseh, Zebulon, Asher, and Naphtali were only par- 
tially successful in the conquest of their portions, having 
hostile tribes within their borders who were only gradually 
reduced to subjection. The tribe of Dan suffered most. 
They were forced into the mountains by the fierce Amor- 
ites, and made so little headway against them that a part 
of the tribe went far to the north and captured the peace- 
ful Phoenician city of Laish, and thus Dan—the new name 
of the city—became the northernmost point of Israel. 

This stage of the conquest occupied a considerable time 
after the death of Joshua. It is the introductory part of 
the age of Judges, when there was neither king nor judge 
in Israel. 

But there was as yet no peace for Israel. Enemies 
within their borders were supplemented by enemies with- 
out. The wars of the time were for the most part mere 
plundering expeditions. The foes of Israel tried to reduce 
them to the condition of tributaries, so as to make the land 
a source of revenue. The enemies came from all direc- 
tions—Cushan-rishathaim from the distant east, Sisera from 
the north, the Philistines from the west, Midian, Moab, 
and Ammon from across the Jordan. It was the invasions 
of these various nations that brought aut the heroic char- 
acters of the time, the men whose valiant deeds were praised 
in early song and story, and whose character as God-fearing 
and God-directed men was ever held in sacred remem- 
brance.’ The deeds of these men made a deep impres- 
sion on the popular mind, because the nation, or some part 
of it, was delivered by them after years of defeat and humili- 
ation. It is one thing to resist the first encroachments of 
a hostile power, it is quite another thing to break the hold 
of an enemy which has for years held oppressive sway 
over a people whose spirit is crushed and whose hope is 
dead. 

The Judges are thirteen in number. Of these, Abimelech 
stands by himself as one who brought upon his country 
war and distress rather than victory and peace. Shamgar, 
‘Tola, Jair, Ibzan, Elon, and Abdon are little more than 
names to us. Othniel and Ehud are of only secondary 
importance, while the great Judges were Barak (with whom 
the name of Deborah is indissolubly associated), Gideon, 
Jephthah, and Samson—these are thé men whose heroism 
people never forgot. 

The English word “ judge” but inadequately renders 
the Hebrew shophet. In Pheenician, as we know from in- 
scriptions and from Livy, the same word, suffe?, was applied 
to a civil ruler, who exercised, as a matter of course, judicial 
functions. 

It is expressly stated of each of the chief Judges, except 
Jephthah, that he was raised up of God to rescue Israel 
when punishment had effected its disciplinary purpose. 
Barak undertook the war at the prophetic command of 


1See 1 Sam. xii., 11; Heb. xi., 32. 
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Deborah, who is as much the hero of the victory over 
Sisera as Barak or “ Jael, the wife of Heber the Kenite.” 
Even in the case of the rude border-chief Jephthah, it is 
clearly implied that his mission was the result of God’s 
grief at Israel’s suffering (x., 16 ff.). 

Like all other great men, the Judges were the product of 
thetimes, Great men are not really wanting in any age, only 
the exigency to call them out. Israel suffered until some 
soul moved by the Spirit of God could bear it no longer. 
He takes his life in his own hands, organizes as many bold 
hearts as he can stir up in sympathy with himself, and goes 
against the enemy. The success of the expedition brought 
the leader into such prominence that he became the natural 
ruler of the people for life. In one case the crown was 
offered to the returning victor, Gideon, and in another 
case—Jephthah’s—the permanent headship of the tribe was 
the price of leaving the freebooter’s careless life for the 
war against Ammon. 

One Judge stands quite apart from the rest in several 
Samson—whose name is derived from the Hebrew 
word for sun, 2. ¢., shemesh—was appointed to his mission 
before he was born. Like Isaac, Samuel, and John the 
Baptist, he was born of a mother whose expectation of 
children had long ago passed away. Unlike the other 
Judges, his work was purely individual; he never asso- 
ciated others with him, but fought his battles single-handed. 
So far as the records go, he never lifted his finger in his 
divine mission against the Philistines except in personal 
revenge. Milton has made much of his last days in his 
great poem, “ Samson Agonistes,” but, unhappily, his pic- 
ture of Samson’s nobleness is not supported by the record 
of the hero’s last prayer: ‘Strengthen me, O God! this 
once, that I may have revenge on the Philistines at one 
stroke for my two eyes ” (xvi., 28). 

The collector of these stories believed that he saw in the 
deeds of the heroes, even of Jephthah and Samson, the 
hand of God working for the welfare of his people. He 
was not mistaken ; for the more we study the times, the 
more plainly we can see that into the darkness the light 
was beginning to penetrate, that out of the disorder order 
was beginning to emerge—in other words, that a few people 
at least were made to see that Israel must have a unity 
both political and religious. It was as impossible for Israel 
to prosper worshiping a host of gods as insisting too much 
on the independence of the tribes. The Song of Deborah — 
shames the tribes who refused to join in the war in which 
the prophetess, with divinely given insight, could see that' 
all had a common interest ; and, on the other hand, it gives | 
just praise to those who rallied about the standard of 
Barak. But the success of that battle was not due wholly 


to the valor of leaders or men, but to the help that came 
from above : 


They fought from heaven, : 
The stars in their courses fought against Sisera (v., 20). 


“‘ The people learned by perpetual struggle,” says Ewald, 
“to defend right valiantly their new earthly home and 
the free exercise of their religion, and were thereby pre- 
paring for coming generations a sacred place, where that 
religion and national culture might unfold itself freely and 
fully.” 

Dean Stanley compares this period to the Middle Ages, 
and the comparison is certainly striking ; but for Ameri- 
cans it is more suggestive to compare the age of the Judges 
with the troubled period of our history immediately follow- 
ing the Revolutionary War, when we were “one nation 
to-day, and thirteen to-morrow.” Under the great Wash- 
ington and the pressure of war the Colonies were held 
together pretty firmly, but as soon as the pressure was 
relieved the period of disorder began. From the very con- 
fusion, however, the great lesson of national unity was 
learned in part, though it took another bloody war to make 
the “ Union forever” an unquestioned fact. The united 
kingdom of all Israel, and the worship of Jehovah alone 
as the God of Israel, were the two great products of this 
age, not springing to the birth full-grown indeed, but so 


far established that no permanent backward movement was 
possible. 
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‘ A Lake of the Poets 


, By Vida D. Scudder 

‘Why do not people come to Puidoux? An hour away, 
through rolling meadows and down hot vineyard slopes, 
colonies of imposing hotels stud the shores of the Lake of 
Geneva. There are the electric trams, kursaals, tennis- 
courts, shops. of music-boxes and false jewelry, and people, 
people, people! One little hour up and back, and the 
scene changes. The same mountains protect us, dear 
from their beauty, dearer from the love of generations 
which has gathered round them; but they no longer are 
in. symmetry from every available point of view with a 
mammoth hotel. Lake Leman is the fair playfellow of 
every walk, stretched westward in wide sheets of violet and 
silver, or throbbing rosy-blue under the shadow of the 
high mountains in its further curve ; but the trail of the 
steamboat on its surface is visible only from afar. Here is 
solitude, here is deep, wide, silent country, here is the 
Switzerland of the Swiss. 

The Switzerland of the Swiss! 
thing? The. unfortunate tourist is tempted to doubt it— 
tempted to “take stock” (if we may be vulgar) in the 
delectable Switzerland of Daudet’s “ Tartarin,’”’ with its 
Alpine company, its Protestant pastors perched on pictur- 
esque cliffs, and its porters stationed at the foot of all the 
crevasses to catch securely the adventurous traveler. Why 
not, in a generation which gravely proposes to send up- 
ward a “lift ” through the protesting interior of her Serene 
Highness the Jungfrau? With dim childhood memories, 
it may be, of days when the mountain uplands, uninvaded, 
were swept by airs fresh from heavenly fields, when earth’s 
grandest spots were the most solitary, when the respectable 
and domestic Rigi was the only mountain subdued by the 
iron horse, the trusting tourist of to-day seeks the high 
Alps. The cow-bells still tinkle there, the breezes still 
blow from the snow-fields, the heights are unchanged. He 
finds, as he has found of old, “ glory beyond all glory ever 
dreamed.” But, alas! how muchelse does he find! Does 
he climb, with straining muscles and quickened blood, to 
a dizzy point of rock high above barren snows, with a 
world of glaciers and shining death around him ?—he is 
served on the top with a hot fad/e-d’ hoe lunch, in six courses. 
Does he lie on a mighty slope, green with Alpine grass and 
flower-embroidered, gazing down into the distant valley, with 
its meadows rejoiced by threads of silver water blown by the 
lazy wind from the opposite cliff ?—a moment’s dream, and 
cries of “ Praetvoll !’”’ stun his ears, and he nearly tumbles 
over the precipice, startled by an enormous, stout, and 
enthusiastic party. In the most remote of dells, where he 
flatters himself that he is the first intruder, except the 
field-mice, appears, to his sorrow, a bench with the name 
of the Kurhaus upon it. If, with aid of sturdy alpenstock 
and alert caution, he clambers up a narrow ridge of rock 
fit only for the feet of the chamois, five to one he finds 
there a bland party of English rectors, young women, and 
hampers, enjoying the sacred rite of afternoon tea. By 
night fiz-gigs, catharine-wheels, and rockets give him a 
terrible feeling that the white peaks which they illumine 
are only a kind of superior fireworks warranted to vanish 
by day. He can reach by convenient roads no lovely 
point of view without joining an interminable, silent, sol- 
emn procession which winds incessantly upward—guides, 
donkeys, chairs, tourists, Frenchwomen with delicate silk 
petticoats trailing in the dust, Englishwomen with scant 
skirts strapped to their knees, Germans expansive, voluble, 
and happy. Alas for the peace of the forests, the solitude 
of the heights ! 

We exult in the spread of the love of nature: but what 
are the lovers of nature to do? It is an excellent thing 
to have, @ /a Mr. Dick, an answer ready: Let them—only 
not too many of them—come to Puidoux. Let us sorrow- 
fully leave the supreme places of the earth to educate the 
multitudes, and let us seek the modest regions half-way 
up, which the railway hurries by and Baedeker dismisses 
with a line and a half of fine print. Taking the aforesaid 
railway from Berne, we are gently pulled through a country 
which half frightens the eye inured to peaks, because it is 
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actually level; we stop at many little stations, two miles 
and a half apart on an average ; and at one of these sta- 
tions, just as the wide country is shadowed with purple, 
we descend. No omnibuses! No porters! How convey 
our trunks? No method, we are assured. To-morrow, 
O to-morrow, one might see, if Pierre—but to-night, Mes- 
dames must themselves carry what they wish—or send 
back the domestics. And the house half an hour away ! 
And no “charrette” available in the countryside, for it is 
haying-time. 

Filled with glee and laden with valises, we make our 
way slowly up the country road. What fragrance and what 
silence! the two are a presence, like music. Far away, 
there is a mountain line, dim, starlit; we leave the road 
for a grassy sentier ; we arrive, swiftly to throw aside weary 
consciousness with our valises, and rest till morning, aware 
only that a little brook is talking beneath our wittdows. 

In the morning we explore our domain, and settle down 
delightedly for a month in the Canton de Vaud. A charm- 
ing certainty that we are lost encircles us; adieu, /ad/e 
@’hdtes, tourists, and travel! We are living in a farm-house, 
a white, low farm-house with sloping red-tiled roof and 
surrounding orchard, such as we have often wistfully viewed 
from a train window, hailing it as the very abode of home- 
like peace. Below the “balcon” of our little suite is the 
cabbage-garden, gay with hollyhocks, where Elise picking 
the tender lettuce is as good asa first bell for dinner. The 
house is not old—only a trifle of two hundred years or so, they 
say; but, sitting in a room with dark-beamed, worm-eaten 
ceiling, large battered granite fireplace, and latticed windows 
filled with wavy green glass, one enjoys somehow a restful 
sense of antiquity. In bright weather or on moonlight 
nights, however, it is pleasanter to sit on the “ balcon.” 
There, beyond the wee garden, sweeps downward a wide, 
shallow basin of green meadow and forest, with the red- 
roofed houses, ample and quiet, resting in its hollows, 
and white roads curving away; and above the edge of the 
basin rise, blue and very fair, sheathed in soft haze, or 
glittering sharp with new-fallen snows, the Alps of Savoy. 
One can walk for hours over the wide green spaces, 
unbroken by fences and pleasant to the foot, now that 
the third haying of the season has left them smooth 
as lawns. The autumn crocus or colchicum brightens 
the green with its exquisite tint—Dante’s own color, 
“less than that of roses, and more than that of violets.” 
Mistlike pinks, lilac-hued, scent the hedges; and a deli- 
cate maidenhair spreads among’ the ivy on the old vine- 
yard walls that here and there bask in the sun. Here 
is a farm-house, whose sloping roof rests against a mighty 
bowlder, brought by glaciers long ago to this alien spot, 
but now comforted with deep moss and gay with harebells. 
Beautiful woodland tracts allure us, where the mighty 
pines and beeches have attained a stature for which the 
trees of New England, greedily watched in the interest of 
match-factories or furniture-shops, may never hope. And 
whatever road one follows, winding white around the hill- 
shoulders, the Lake soon awaits one—the lake, seen far 
below across the basking slopes of vineyard, gleaming on our 
eyes as it has gleamed on those of Rousseau, of Byron and 
Shelley, of Obermann, of Amiel, of Matthew Arnold—for 
this is a region famous in song and story. The mountains 
which rise fair and far, snow-crowned, as one’s eye pierces 
the depth of the Valais, have poetry in their names: the 
Dent du Midi, climbed by Sénancourt a hundred odd years 
ago, its austere, bracing heights described by the pen 
which, long before Ruskin, gave us the prose-poetry of 
mountains ; Mount Velan, the Dent de Moreles, “ Jaman’s 
love,” the Rocks of Meillerie—who can forget them? He 
is happy who, in a region made for meditation, can say, 
with Matthew Arnold, watching and dreaming over the 
past and future of the world which seems so distant: 


And in the Valais depth profound 
I saw the morning break. 


Vevey lies three-quarters of an hour below us, descend- 
ing by the battered “poste.” Nor isa drive on the top of this 
ancient stage to be despised on a fresh morning, when the 
grapes hang translucent on the vines, and color runs in 
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sheeny ripples over the blended sapphire and opal of the 
lake; or coming back in late evening, when full moonlight 
bathes the orchards and illumines the water, and far below 
lights shine golden from the home of Julie and St. Preux. 
It might be by this very road, though on foot, Rousseau 
tells us in the “ Nouvelle Héloise,” that St. Preux de- 
scended with beating heart, when, after four years’ absence, 
he was invited to visit his ancient mistress by her esti- 
mable and extraordinary husband. 

“ When I perceived the peaks of the mountains, my heart 
beat strongly, saying to me, ‘She is there.’ The same 
thing had just happened to me at sea, at the sight of the 
shores of Europe. The same thing had happened to me 
formerly at Meillerie, discovering the house of the Baron 
d’Etanges. The world has always been divided for me 
into two regions only: that where she is, and that where 
she is not. The first extends as I go away, and contracts 
as I draw near, as a place which I am never toreach. At 
present it is confined to the walls of her chamber. Alas! 
this place alone is inhabited ; all the rest of the universe 
is empty. ; 

“The more I approached Switzerland, the more I felt 
myself moved. The instant when, from the heights of the 
Jura, I discovered the Lake of Geneva, was an ecstasy and 
ravishment. The view of my country, this country so 
cherished, where torrents of pleasure had inundated my 
heart, the Alpine air, so salutary and so pure, sweet native 
air, more suave than the perfumes of Orient; this land, 
rich and fertile; this unique landscape, the most beautiful 
which has ever struck the human eye; this charming 
region, to which I had found nothing equal in my tour of 
the world; the aspect of a people happy and free, the 
sweetness of the season, the serenity of the climate, a 
thousand delicious memories which awakened all the sen- 
timents I had known—all this threw me into transports 
which I cannot describe, and seemed to yield up to me at 
once the enjoyment of my entire life.” 

Ah, the beautiful sentiments, the fine, subtle, tremen- 
dous sentiments’ Why can we not feel them now, or, 
‘feeling them, why won’t we describe them? But, indeed, 
it is hard to imagine a Julie or a St. Preux among the 
modern Vaudois. A simple, prudent, placid folk they are, 
decidedly moral, “‘rusé,” and a little “close.” But for the 
mountains, the lake, the tiled roofs, and an occasional 
strange, fearless little fern or vine, one might fancy one’s 
self in New England. The Canton de Vaud is strongly 
Protestant, and the Protestant stamp is on character and 
habits. In customs it recalls the New England of the 
past; in spirit and intellectual, not to say theological, out- 
look, the New England of the present. Here is the half- 
past two service on hot Sunday afternoons, familiar -to 
country Sundays of our childhood, and all the countryside 
flocks to the odd, bare little church. The men climb into 
the gallery, and, standing silently, pray into their hats for 
a moment ; the women fill the benches, dressed like a sim- 
ple home congregation in the regulation awkward white 
dresses and straw hats, after the prevailing mode. The 
deacon pokes the long-handled contribution-box among the 
seats, the schoolmaster starts the singing, and, in the 
midst of an extemporary prayer from the “ pasteur,” a 
wicked, furtive glance out of the window is fairly startled 
by a glimpse of the foreign outline of the Dent du Midi. 
The sermon, too—purely ethical, neatly divided—surely it 
was concocted in a theological seminary at home! But 
the “ pasteur,” we are told, a Professor at L , is sus- 
pected of heresy, of Unitarian tendencies; that is why he 
is to be found in this tiny place. And—‘ You have not 
many who think so ‘ librement’ in America ?” is the eager 
inquiry. 

Yet all do not think “librement” here, and orthodoxy 
has its eccentrics. Witness the earnest and rich Sabbata- 
rian who, shocked at Continental habits, has just con- 
structed a private railway, all his own, on which no trains 
are to run on Sundays. His countrymen are waiting the 
result. Political problems seem simpler here than with 
us, despite conditions somewhat alike, in mixed races and 
one nation ; but initiative and referendum have not brought 
the millennium, and one hears familiar sighs of ‘“ Corrup- 
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tion!” The relations between Protestants and Catholics 
resemble our own, but with more intense feeling; the 
liquor question is the same, but creates less excitement. 
Just one word more—a word of confession. Why do not 
people come to Puidoux? we asked. But we do not live 
in Puidoux ourselves, Puidoux has two syllables; our 
village has three. Puidoux boasts of fully fifteen houses; 
ours, the whole village, has just two, and the other house 
is out of sight. Shall we disclose our name? We are 
Socialists in theory. But seclusion is sweet, and we guard 
the secret. The spirit of the individualist has triumphed. 


% 


Hints for Readers 


On behalf of a Chautauqua circle I write to ask the help of 
The Outlook in formulating a plan of reading “to travel on 
paper.” We number fifteen young people, who are greatly 
desirous of visiting the interesting places in the Old World b 
means of books. Will you kindly suggest those books whi 
would be most available, helpful, and comprehensive without 
being either exhaustive or exhausting, in order that we may 
travel in this manner through England, France, the Low Coun- 
tries, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and Greece, with “ side-trips,” 
if we can find time, to Norway and Sweden, Russia and Spain. 
We meet once a fortnight, and can devote an evening to each 
country we visit. Our plan is that one or two special books 
shall be reviewed by individual members, while the circle shall 
read the other books given in the list—all taking part in discuss- 
ing the readings. We cannot, of course, be at all thorough, but 
are desirous of having an outline view of the country in the 
various departments of history, manners, scenery, etc. 


H. B. S. 


In order to shorten the lists, all books not in the English language dre 
omitted. If the reader be so fortunate, however, as to read French and Ger- 
mgn, he can increase the lists with great advantage, while in traveling a knowl- 
edge of languages is always a double purse. 

Certain books should precede any list. They are: Baedeker’s Guide-books ; 
Freeman’s “ Primer History of Europe ;’”’ Fisher, “Outlines of General His- 
tory ;”’ Ploetz, ‘‘ Epitome of History ;’”? Weber, ‘‘ Universal History ;” Liibke, 
“* History of Art; and Hallam, “ Literary History of Europe.’ 

England.—Emerson, ‘English Traits;’ Hawthorne, ‘Our Old Home;” 
Holmes, ‘“‘One Hundred Days in Europe;” “ Max‘O’Rell” (M. Paul Blouet), 
‘John Bull and His Island ;” Taine, “‘ Notes on England ;” Hare, ‘“ Walks in 
London ;” Green, “ Short History of the English People ;? McCarthy, “ His- 
tory of Our Own Times;” Chesneau, ‘The English School of Painting; 
Parker, ““A B C of Gothic Architecture;’’ Mrs. van Rensselaer, “ English 
Cathedrals ;” Stopford Brooke, “‘ Primer of English Literature;”’ Rawnsley, 
“Literary Associations of the English Lakes.” Of course the reader is 
familiar with the great English poets and essayists and with the novels of 
Dickens, Thackeray, Scott, George Eliot. In addition, read those of Black, 
Blackmore, Hardy, and Meredith. Goldwin Smith’s “ Visit to England” is 
an admirable handbook for students ; it is small in size and extremely interest- 
ing. 

France.—Macquoid, “Through Normandy,” “Through Brittany;’ Ed- 
mondo de Amicis, “Studies of Paris; Brownell, “French Traits;’ Hare, 
“ Paris ;’ Hawthorne, “ French Note-Books;”’ Yonge, “Primer History of 
France;”’ Kitchin, “ History of France;’’ Moore, “Gothic Architecture;” 
Hamerton, “ Painting in France,’ ‘Contemporary French Painters,” “‘French 
and English ;’ Saintsbury, “‘Short History of French Literature;” the novels 
of Balzac, Victor Hugo, and Daudet, and some of the best poems and dramas. 

The Low Countries.—R. L. Stevenson, ‘‘ An Inland Voyage ;’ Edmondo de 
Amicis, “ Holland ;’ Hare, ‘ Sketches in Holland.’ Havard, “ The Dead 
Cities of the Zuyder Zee,” “ Picturesque Holland,” “ In the Heart of Holland;” 
Boughton and Abbey, “ Sketching Rambles in Holland; Thorold Rogers, 
‘“* Holland ?’ Motley, ‘‘ Dutch Republic,” “ The United Netherlands ;’ Kugler, 


- “German, Dutch, and Flemish Schools of Painting ;’ Wild, “ Architectural 


Grandeur in Germany, Belgium, and France.” 

Germany.—Stieler, “‘ The Rhine?’ Bryce, “The Holy Roman Empire,’ 
Henderson, ‘‘ Germany in the Middle Ages; Baring-Gould, “‘Germany;”’ 
Ranke, ‘“‘ History of the Reformation ;’ Herbert Tuttle, ‘German Political 
Leaders ;” Whitman, “Imperial Germany;’ Liibke, “ Ecclesiastical Art.in 
Germany ;” Buxton and Poynter’s “ German, Flemish, and Dutch Painting ;” 
Ritter, ““Student’s History of Music ;’ Lublin, “ Primer of German Litera- 
ture ;’ Scherer, “‘ History of German Literature.” Read, in the original if 
possible, some of the poems and dramas of Lessing, Goethe, Schiller, Heine, 
Uhland, Freiligrath, and Scheffel, the novels of Freytag, Spielhagen, Fritz 
Reuter, Franzos, Raabe, and Paul Heyse. 

Switzerland.—Byron, “ Childe Harold ;” Daudet, “‘ Tartarin on the Alps ;” 
Margaret Symonds, “ Life in the Swiss Highlands ;’ Hepworth Dixon, “ The 
Switzers ;’? Tyndall, “‘ Hours of Exercise in the Alps;’ Lee, “ The Story of 
Switzerland ;” Mackenzie, “ The History of Switzerland:”’ Hug, “Switzer- 
land;” Sir F. Adams, ‘‘ The Swiss Confederation :” Vincent, “ ‘State and Fed- 
eral Government in Switzerland :’’ Victor Tissot, ““ Unknown Switzerland ;” 
Sowerby; “The Forest Cantons.” Read the works of Lavater, Rousseau, 
Amiel, Téppfer, and Cherbuliez. 

Italy.—See The Outlook for October 20. 

Greece.—Leake, “Travels in Northern Greece;’’? Mahaffy, “ Rambles in 
Greece,” “ History of Greek Literature ;’? Symonds, “‘ Sketches of Italy and 
Greece,” “‘ Studies of the Greek Poets ;’: Jebb, “ Modern Greece,” “ Primer of 
Greek Literature ;” Fyffe, “‘ Primer History of Greece ;’’ Curtius, “ History of 
Greece ;”’ Perrot and Chipiez, “Art in Primitive Greece ;” Fergusson, “ His- 
tory of Ancient Architecture ;’ Murray, “ History of Greek Sculpture ;” the 
stories of Bikélas. 





The Home 
The Open Mystery 


No experience comes to a man or a woman of affairs, 
professional or otherwise, that so nearly approaches the 
tragic as the appeal for work from an untrained woman 
who has reached, or passed, middle life. It is needless to 
say that a woman who applies for work at that age is un- 
trained, too often unfitted, mentally or physically, for any 
labor, She may have worked for years, but she has 
changed her employment often in the hope of improv- 
ing her condition, or because she has never shown peculiar 
fitness for any place she has found; she is the first one 
dropped in the dull season, and so becomes that saddest 
of sad things in life—human driftwood. If she has a 
hopeful temperament, she retains some vitality and enthu- 
siasm. The woman is rare who retains either under the 
rebuffs and disappointments inseparable from the lot of 
the untrained woman who must be self-supporting. 

The first business of every man or woman who engages 
to sell time and ability in the market is to sell both where 
they, plus character, will be of the greatest value. If the 
work offers the free play that comes with a love for it, 
success must follow. If the work does not appeal to the 
whole man or woman, he, or she, must compel a love for 
it by mastery of it. Each day must be made to count in 
experience, knowledge, constructive ability. 

No life can be a success unless it is made cumulative. 
A life that dissipates its energies in experimenting in 
many fields cannot take root ; it becomes a weed springing 
up wherever there is room. 

The most amazing experience with an untrained woman 
seeking work is the exhibition of childlike faith, the un- 
questioning belief that help can be given for the asking. In 
absolute ignorance as to ability, training, or even the kind of 
work desired, advice is expected from the person to whom 
the appeal is made. There can be no more bewildering 
or hopeless answer given to the questions, “‘ What can you 
do ?” or “ What do you want to do?” than—“ Anything.” 

No one ever succeeded in that limitless field of “ any- 
thing.” “Something” is the foundation of every success. 
And that foundation must be built on each day; the struc- 
ture must accumulate in form, in strength, in definiteness 
of purpose, in symmetry, in beauty. No life can be a suc- 
cess unless these elements enter into it, are its controlling 
principles. 

Success with some is construed as fame spelled with a 
capital. Success is that mastery of forces within and with- 
out which permits of the evolution of the gift, or the talent, 
that marks each man apart from his fellows. The measure 
of success depends upon the degree of mastery of details, 
the adapting of the whole nature to the work undertaken, 
the compelling of every experience to be a light that will 
light the way to perfection, whether the work done is that 
of love or compulsion. 


A Conviction After Observation 


She was a small child on her way to an evening party, 
escorted by her father. The relation between these two 
was that of deep friendship, not merely that of father and 
daughter. 

This daughter had all the scern of the young person of 
superior mental attainments who had been promoted from 
the primary the year before. She considered that it was 
a mistake to ask the “ primaries” to this party, which was 
in fact the school-house warming. She wondered how 
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long the primaries would stay. ‘“ Most of them will go 
home early, but one will stay late,” she announced with 
great conviction. “Why?” “Because she is overdressed. 
A mother who overdresses her child will let her sit up 


late.” 
XK: 


Nursery Art Exhibitions 
By Rose Crosby 


What shall be done with old magazines and periodicals 
after they have been used by the family? is a question 
that is answered in various ways, perhaps in none better 
than by adopting the practice of cutting them to pieces, 
using stories and essays for scrap-book and other purposes, 
and the illustrations for nursery art exhibitions. To the 
magazine-hoarder this seems like extravagant vandalism, 
but to those who are interested in the training of young 
children and youth the suggestion will appeal. Children 
at ten years of age have less before them to learn than 
had children of the same age a quarter of a century ago. 
Subscribers to “St. Nicholas” and “ Harper’s Young 
People” have been made ready by their study of those 
periodicals to appreciate, later in life, the paintings of 
many of our American artists of note, so familiar have 
they become with their names and drawings. 

One child of a dozen years was heard to ask, wonder- 
ingly : “‘ Where does Mr. Church keep his bears?” This 
same child has already collected all the woodcut illustra- 
tions within his reach that have appeared marked with 
the name of Mr. F. S. Church, and in later years will 
without doubt carry his admiration far enough to purchase, 
perchance order direct from the artist, paintings that will 
satisfy his mature taste as completely as do now the 
cleverly drawn bears off on a spree. 

The whole system of modern education is such as to 
prepare young minds for the reception of ideas. For- 
merly facts were hammered into the brain, as it were; 
to-day the mind is trained to observe, and ideas take easy 
root. 

In vindication of this theory I would present the follow- 
ing suggestions for training young children, while still in 
the nursery, in a rudimentary knowledge of' art; and for 
this training I would propose that we sacrifice the back 
numbers of magazines and papers. . 

In the first place, consider how little real good comes 
from storing such possessions. Unless the file is complete 
it cannot be sold even in the future for a great amount; 
and as life speeds on, one has little time to browse in old 
magazines, so vast is the number of new ones. 

Now, suppose a day in each week is set apart in the 
nursery for the perusal of illustrated periodicals. Let the 
children select the cuts that most appeal to them; give 
to each child a large box in which pictures may be care- 
fully laid away from time to time and kept for the 
“Nursery Art Exhibition,” which should take place once 
a month. 

This plan has been successfully carried on for years in 
a nursery not far away, and the monthly exhibitions have 
proved most enjoyable. Shawls or old soft draperies are 
hung up in different parts of the room, and each exhibitor 
has a special place for his or her owndisplay. The boxes 
of prints are handed out (for they are nursery ¢veasures, 
not nursery toys, and are kept out of reach), and, accord- 
ing to the child’s taste, the pictures are pinned up for 
exhibition. 

It is surprising to note the different tastes. One child 
has only drawings of buildings to exhibit, no single land- 
scape, no figures—buildings alone have appealed to this 
architect of the future; another has collected animals; 
another deals entirely with natural history subjects, and 
his choicest possessions are the illustrative drawings by 
Mr. William Hamilton Gibson. 

The landscape lover has already learned that the won- 
derful processes of the present day have made his collec- 
tion marvelously beautiful, and the observation he is 
known to have made, that his pictures “ look like paint- 
ings,” is not unnatural. How ready his mind will be in 
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later years to grasp the mysteries of the half-tone and 
other reproductive processes ! 


Municipal Housekeeping 

Health Protective Associations organized and controlled 
by women are found in very many of our cities and towns. 
The history of this movement is interesting. In upper 
New York about ten years ago a few women were greatly 
annoyed by a nuisance maintained in the immediate neigh- 
‘borhood of their homes. They assembled in the parlor of 
one of the sufferers to talk over the situation and devise 
some plan of concerted effort that could be brought to 
‘bear upon the Health Board of New York City to induce it 
to abate this nuisance. The result led to the formation of 
an organization known as “The Ladies’ Health Protective 
Association.” At the time that this little body of women 
gave themselves a title, the word “lady ” had not fallen 
into such disfavor as it has to-day. The object of the 
Ladies’ Health Protective Association was the protection of 
the immediate neighborhood. The success that attended 
the infant association led to the broadening of its work. 
It became an incorporated body, took in other women— 
that is, those who lived in other neighborhoods—and made 
itself as far as possible what its name indicated, a Health 
Protective Association. Naturally, it commanded public 
attention because its work was public and for the public. 
The meetings became of enough importance to have re- 
porters assigned from the daily papers to attend them, and 
reports appeared. Associations were formed in other 
places on the same general principles. _The new or younger 
associations substituted the word “ woman,” or “ women,” 
for “ ladies,” although the original charter granted by New 
York State is to “‘The Ladies’ Health Protective Associa- 
tion.” The parent body has now decided, in view of the 
prejudices against the use of the word “lady ” to-day, to 
‘change its name to The Woman’s Health Protective Asso- 
ciation. ° 

The Health Protective Associations must become still 
broader if they are to be to the community in which they 
are established what they should be. In the first place, 
men should be admitted to associate membership. There 
are subjects relating to the public’s health that need 
the active interest and co-operation of men to accomplish 
‘decided results; the Women’s Health Protective Asso- 
‘Ciations will take a step far in advance of their present 
position when they change their constitutions and admit 
men as associate members, and arrange for public meet- 
ings that will command the attention of men. Another 
change that must be made in large cities is that of dividing 
the work into wards or election districts. The latter would 
‘be most effective. This is feasible and practi¢al. Each 
election district or ward could be put under the control of 
a director, and this director should, with the officers of the 
Association, form the executive board. Every district in 
the city requires different treatment from every other. 
Certain evils predominate to a very much larger extent in 
ne district than another, and it is only when the Health 
Protective Associations realize this fully, and act upon it, 
that they can accomplish the work which they ought to 
accomplish. A city like New York ought to have a Health 
Protective Association that would number not less than 
‘fifty thousand. This would give. it an income that would 
enable it to have a paid secretary and permanent office. 
‘Churches, settlements, parish-houses, and Good Govern- 
ment Club-rooms would be most hospitable to the directors. 
This method of working would enable the Health Protective 
Associations to do educational work in the tenement-house 
‘districts, which they do not do now. It is certain that the 
giant evils with which the citizens of large cities must con- 
tend are going to be overcome solely through education of 
the victims of greed and ignorance. It is pathetic to see 
the unconscious endurance of the tenement-house people. 
They add to their own discomfort ; they increase disease ; 
they even contribute to the causes of death through their 
absolute ignorance. They impose burdens on each other 
all unconsciously. There should be special arrangements 
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made by which the payment of a small sum by a woman 
living in the tenement-house districts would make her a 
member of the Health Protective Association of her dis- 
trict. She should feel that she is working to accomplish 
cleanliness, morality, and good health; not simply that 
she is an object that others are using to accomplish these 
ends, which are the:birthrights of every human being. No 
Health Protective Association can consider itself as ac- 
complishing its work which confines its membership to those 
able to pay large dues, or comparatively large dues. Nor 
is it accomplishing positive results when it finds itself 
twelve times a year dealing with exactly the same questions 
in practically the same forms. That should be to it the 
evidence that its work is not progressive. 

New York is peculiarly fortunate in that the organizations 
of its Good Government Clubs, the proposed method of 
work of the Committee of Seventy, all throw the weight 
of their influence on the side of public education and pub- 
lic health. The active co-operation of Women’s Health 
Protective Associations with organized political bodies of 
men is too valuable not to command the attention of the 
most intelligent members. 

What is true of New York is true of every city. It is 
the co-operation of the best organized, the most intelligent 
of the bodies of men and women already active, that is 
going to give us clean streets, true education, pure public 
morals, and true protection. Some of the Women’s Health 
Protective Associations have taken the distorted view that 
they must keep out of what they call politics; but a 
moment’s thought shows that every department that they 
attempt to touch is controlled by politics, and a health 
protective body is, in actual fact, if it dees its work, one of 
the most progressive and aggressive of political organiza- 
tions. If it is intelligent, it knows the evils of the several 
municipal departments fully as well as the active politician. 
Politics is government, and the man or woman who is 
afraid of contamination through politics would better retire 
to entirely private life,and stop reading the newspapers, 
if he expects, or she expects, to have a quiet conscience. 
Such organizations as the Woman’s Municipal League, 
Health Protective Associations, and the like, are doing the 
city’s housekeeping, and this is done well as the member- 
ship represents high standards, exetutive ability, and clear 
comprehension of what good politics are. 


*q 
From the Day’s Mail 


A subscriber writes asking for a list of books that will 
cultivate the taste for reading in a boy fourteen years old, 
who cares very little for school, but is deeply interested in 
fishing, games, and steam-engines. The books that would 
be best for the development of that boy will be books on 
fishing, natural history, games, and mechanics. The sad- 
dest mistake that parents make is that of refusing to recog- 
nize the individuality of each child’s mind. There are too 
many people in this world who consider that good reading 
means history, poetry, fiction, essays; they do not recog- 
nize that equally good reading can be found-in what we 
might term the technical books; that is, equally good 
reading for the boy who refuses to be interested in any- 
thing other than his games, sports, and what one might 
call his occupations. The surest way to cultivate a love 
for reading is to give that kind of reading which lies along 
the path of the boy’s interest. You cannot expect a boy 
to begin liking poetry, for example, until he has learned 
how to use books; and he will not learn how to use books 
until books furnish him the information which he most 
needs. When he turns to a book for that information, he 
has begun to love books, and he will then learn to appre- 
ciate those books which appeal to the imagination and to 
the art instincts. The boy referred to would without 
doubt enjoy Izaak Walton, and he would certainly enjoy 
Thoreau. We would recommend books which give the 
history of games, and the catalogue of any lib will 
furnish these. He would enjoy books on mechanics, of 
which there are several excellent ones not too technical 
for a boy whose interest is already aroused in that direc- 
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tion. . The drawings that are incomprehensible to the boy 
who has.no love for mechanics are beautiful pictures to 
the boy who has a great love for mechanics, What chil- 
dren need, especially boys, is elbow room; room to grow; 
and still more they need freedom to develop, not accord- 
ing to the six-inch measurement of their most loving par- 
ents’ idea, but according to the unmeasurable freedom of 
the wise parent who sees in each child an undeveloped 
man or undeveloped woman. 


If “M. L. M.,” of New York, who wrote asking the 
question in regard to a school, will send her name and 
address to the Editor of the Home Department of The 
Outlook, she will receive a reply. The question is not one 
that can be answered in the columns of the paper. 


Dear Outlook : 
Will you kindly tell me, if you can, through The Outlook, how 


to turn cider that is beginning to get sour into vinegar, and 
oblige an old subscriber ? 


According to Goodholme’s “‘ Domestic Cyclopedia,” you 
can make vinegar from your cider by leaving it exposed to 
the air. “In New England a farmer’s wife usually put a 
wad of brown wrapping-paper in her cider-barrel when 
it grew too sour to be pleasant. She never was able 
to explain what effect this had chemically, but she 
certainly had good cider vinegar—clear, and of the right 
flavor—and she attributed it to the use of brown paper.” 
There is a superstition in New England that there are 
certain cellars that will never make good cider. That is, 
that there is something in the air, or atmospheric condition 
rather, of the cellar, which prevents the proper chemical 
change taking place. The vinegar will be cloudy and flat. 
Goodholme says nothing is necessary but the exposing of 
the cider to the air by the removal of a cork if the cider is 
in a demijohn, or of the bung from the barrel if the cider 
is in a barrel. In due process of time the cider becomes 
good table vinegar. 


Dear Outlook : 

On page 911 of The Outlook a recipe is given for cleansing 
blankets by washing them in two or three gallons of gasoline. 
The editors add a note of warning about the danger of fire in 
using gasoline, and recommend that the operation should be 
carried on out-of-doors. I would add also to the out-of-doors, 
in a strong draft of air or wind, and for another very important 
reason. The probabilities are that the person undertaking to 
wash blankets in three gallons of gasoline in a close room would, 
unless rescued by outsiders, never live to tell the tale. Not long 
since a maid undertook to wash a dress in one gallon of gasoline 
in our laundry, a by no means close room, and the result was that 
she became asphyxiated, lost consciousness, and might have died 
had not the most energetic means been used to restore her. 
The effects of the gas poisoning lasted for three or four days in 
headache, nausea, and weakness. Our experience, therefore, 
is that gasoline in any large quantity should be used only out- 
of-doors and with a brisk air stirring to dispel the fumes. 

G. B. B. 


Dear Outlook : 

I am a shut-in person. I play more than twenty-five games 
of patience, and if I can be of use to the invalid whose mother 
asked for some, I will gladly send descriptions to her address. 

A simple game is that of 15. Lay 16 cards on the table, each 
face up. Add them in suite, so as to make 15. Thus 1+2+ 
3+4+5 spades=15; 9+6 diamonds=15 ; 7+3+5 hearts = 
15. Take away the cards added and supply their places. The 
ten cannot be used in adding. When king, queen, jack, and 
ten of the same suite appear, discard all of them. 

“ E. C. C.” asks in The Outlook for something that will kill 
buffalo moths. Let her try spirits of turpentine. Iam not sure 
it wil! kill them, but I think it will prevent their breeding. I 
pour it into bureau drawers, trunks, closets, etc., to keep away 
moths, and even on bags of pieces. It will not injure any fabric. 

cm, P. 
Dear Outlook : 

Can you-tell me of any game on mythology played like the 
game of Authors? I know such a game exists, but cannot tell 
where to purchase it. If you would answer in your queries, you 
would greatly oblige one of your constant readers. 


H. H. 
We have been unable to find a game on mythology. 
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Repose of Manner 
By Kate Upson Clark 


Whom the gods love, Pe, nquillity.” 

Our great-grandmothers taught their daughters that 
“repose of manner ” was the first requisite of true propri- 
ety. No well-bred lady would fidget in company, put her 
hands to her face, toss her head, or finger her buttons. 
If she talked, she did it in a soft voice and without gesticu- 
lation, no matter how many rings she wore nor how pretty 
her hands might be. She was taught even to control her 
features: that squinting and winking the eyes and twitch- 
ing the mouth were not “nice,” and that they could and 
should be intermitted in polite society. In sitting, neither 
the knees nor the feet were to be crossed; rocking was 
odiously vulgar; yawning and stretching were unspeak- 
able offenses ; and, above all, the hands must be crossed 
or folded in the lap, and kept there. 

A later generation reversed these edicts. Its motto 
was, ‘“‘Whatever you do, don’t be stiff.” The stately 
ladies of the old régime were voted “slow” and “ prim.” 
Movement and demonstration “came in” and repose 
‘‘went out.” In the craze after “naturalness,” the pen- 
dulum, as usual, swung past the happy medium, and fever- 
ish unrest marked the deportment of our young women. 

As the outward manner ig said to influence largely the 
inward state, who shall say that the present reign of ner- 
vous diseases has not been sensibly aided by the fling and 
unrestraint of the modern school of manners? Is it not 
true that the habit of controlling the face and members 
helps to establish a control of the emotions and thoughts ? 

We plead for at least a partial resumption of the old 
forms. Let mothers once more teach their girls to sit 
still in company; to cultivate calmness. Let our women 
learn to carry on earnest conversation in subdued tones 
and without gesticulation. 

We used to be told that lying in bed with hands folded 
and eyes shut was half as goad as sleep when sleep was 
impossible. It is quite credible that flouncing and tossing 
about largely increases the loss of strength from sleepless- 
ness : as we know that the sleep which is accompanied with 
much tossing and turning is not as refreshing as that 
which is taken quietly. Just so, if a reposeful manner is 
acquired early in life, an enormous expense of nervous 
movement is spared, and a corresponding amount of power 
may be saved. 


Picked Up 


- There’s a man up-town who has a mania for collecting 
all sorts of queer facts in history, science, and so forth, and 
his wife can’t appreciate him at all. The other evening 
he laid down his paper. 
“That’s odd,” he said to her. 
“* What ?” she inquired. 
“The statement that it would take 12,000,000 years to 
pump the sea dry at the rate of 1,000 gallons a second.” 
She studied the statement profoundly for a full minute. 
“‘ Where would they put all the water?” she asked, inno- 


cently ; and he paid no attention whatever to the question. 
—Detroit Free Press. 


The police statistics for the city of New York have just 
been published. Among the interesting items is, that dur- 
ing the past year 2,743 children have fallen into the hands 
of the police in the city, and of this number 183 were 
never claimed, and are now inmates of public institutions. 
These figures show the social conditions of a percentage 
of the people of New York. It is impossible to go into 
any hospital or institution in the city and not find that a 
percentage of the children have been brought there for 
treatment or for care, and never claimed. At one of the 
hospitals in New York, where special treatment is given 
for diseases of the bones, there are three children, attract- 
ive, lovable little things. Two of them were brought by 
their mothers, who never even called to see them, and one 
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by a father, who called until he married the second time. 
Doubtless it is true, as is claimed, that children are brought 
by inhuman parents into the city and cast adrift. These 
are the little waifs that make homes for the destitute, 
and like institutions, a permanent necessity in our com- 


munity. 
%s 
In Conch Land 


By Charles Frederick Holder 


The great thick-shelled conch, with its spreading lip of 
delicate roseate hue, that deepens as it disappears in the 
convolutions of the shell, is a familiar object in the 
curiosity-stores of seaport towns, and is nearly always found 
in the luggage of returning sailors, who bring the great 
shells home as gifts to some young friend who, perchance, 
is making a collection of shells. 

One of the old poets informs us that the shell tells us 
many secrets of the ocean; and the great conch seems to 
speak louder than any, perhaps owing to its size. By placing 
it near the ear a roar as of the sea can be heard, now 
coming softly, now rising with increasing force, to die 
away in the soft murmur that the lover of the sea is famil- 
iar with. 

In listening to the voice, if so it can be called, of one 
of these pink-lipped shells, I am carried back to a time 
when I visited the land of the conchs and studied them in 
their native waters. In the great lagoons that are found 
within the coral reefs of the Gulf of Mexico, reaching out 
from the Florida peninsula, the conch. is found ; the sandy 
bottoms that cover acres, where the water is from three 
to ten feet in depth, constituting their home. The shell 
is so very common that it forms a prominent article of 
commerce, and has even given its name to its chief col- 
lectors, who are called Conchs. A portion of Key West 
was originally called Conchtown, from the fact that it was 
made up mainly of fishermen and conch-collectors, the 
name being also applied to certain Bahamians. 

One very warm day in July I found myself on the beach 
with a party of typical Conchs—tall, thin young men, 
with very light sandy hair, all barefooted and clothed in 
the lightest costume. Four or five Conch boys were 
among the group; they, I found, did most of the work. 

Shoving off, we were soon out on the lagoon, where the 
bottom was a pure white sand. Occasionally there would 
be a patch of branch-coral, growing like a shrub, two feet 
in height, through which lanes and streets of sand wound 
and through which we drifted, noting the strange fishes of 
brilliant hues that darted into the coral, presenting a strik- 
ing contrast to it. 

The boat soon reached a clear spot where nothing but 
the white sandy bottom appeared. The water was as clear 
as glass. Not a ripple disturbed its surface save where 
some fish leaped into the air or the fin of a small shark cut 
it. Every object could be distinctly seen, and soon I saw 
on the bottom a conch which was quickly brought up by 
one of the Conch boys and tossed into the boat. 

It was the first live conch I had seen—a beautiful crea- 
ture, the broad lip and interior of a most delicate pink, 
vying with the rose in its beauty and freshness. 
mal, with its curious telescopic eyes, was pure white in 
color, with darker portions, and armed with a sword-like 
operculum that constitutes the door of its shell and is also 
the foot. It thrust this out, and, with a violent effort, 
jerked its heavy shell several inches; this, constantly re- 
peated, being its method of progression, so that in the 
water it seemed to move with a hop and a jump. 

We soon reached a spot where a little field of seaweed 
seemed to be growing, and here was the harvest-field, as the 
conchs were feeding on the weed in such numbers that 
the boys turned them into the boat in dozens, They were 
of all sizes. The small ones lacked the beautiful lip, the 
edge being very fragile and easily broken. I now learned 
why the name Conch had been applied to these people ; 
they ate the conch, the raw white meat being esteemed by 
some, though this was not the rule. With a hatchet one 
of the men cut the cone-like tip of the shell all around, 
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and, deftly unscrewing the animal out, selected portions 
for a subsequent soup. The meat was extremely hard and 
tenacious, almost like india-rubber, and for this reascn 
found its chief value as grouper bait—a fish that was 
caught in deep water and carried to Havana in wells. 

The shells were all kept. The best were not cut, but 
were reserved for treatment in water, which killed the 
animal, when the shells were added to a vast pile, to be 
sold by the ton as curiosities and made into jewelry and 
other articles. The shells were also searched for pink 
pearls, that are sometimes very valuable. 

As we were drifting along, one of the men who was 
poling the boat made a sign and stopped it, while the boys 
who were wading beside it clambered silently in. Ahead, 
possibly fifty feet, a dark spot was seen strikingly distinct 
upon the bottom, which proved to be a turtle, and which 
the older Conchs proposed to “peg.” But the boys entered 
so decided a protest that the men yielded, and the young 
Conchs prepared to capture the turtle in their own way. 

The boat was slowly poled in the direction of the sleep- 
ing animal. There was danger of awakening it, as every 
few minutes it was obliged to rise to the surface to breathe, 
then returning to the bottom again tosleep. When within 
fifteen feet of the turtle one of the boys slipped over, and, 
darting toward it under water, seized the unconscious 
monster by the overhanging shell just back of its head. 

The turtle, which was a large and powerful green one, 
awoke at the touch, and its fore flippers worked like the 
arms of a windmill as it rose to the surface, where it took 
a quick breath, then dived again, dashing through the 
water like a race-horse. For. nearly a minute the turtle 
took the young Conch under water, in a vain effort to 
wash him off; but he clung like the old man of the sea, 
and again the indefinite black spot which we had watched 
darting along came to the surface, the snort or puff of the 
turtle being joined by the gasp of the boy. Down dashed 
the affrighted animal, the Conch lengthening his body out, 
now holding on by one hand, then the other, clinging to 
the turtle as a remora would to a shark. 

Three or four times the rider was carried beneath the 
surface ; then, when the turtle had exhausted its strength, 
he drew himself up, placing his knees on the smooth back 
of the animal, thus presenting a broad surface, which soon 
brought the big animal to terms, so that it made ineffect- 
ual plunges in various directions as the boat came up, and 
was soon hguled on board. 

The boat was now rowed to the southern edge of the 
lagoon. Here the water gradually deepened until it was 
thirty feet deep, still clear as crystal and the sandy bottom 
without the vestige of foreign matter. The Conchs now 
gazed eagerly down into the depths, as here was the home 
of the rare queen conch—a gigantic member of the fam- 
ily. In a few minutes there was a cry from one of the 
boys, followed by a plunge, and down through the. clear 
water went three young Conchs in a wild race for the bot- 
tom. One had slightly the advantage, and, reaching there 
first, seized something that was just visible from the sur- 
face, and rose from the water bearing above his head 
a great helmet-like shell—the much-sought-after queen 
conch. The upper portion of the great dome was white, 
or nearly so, but the under was a rich purple and deep 
reddish brown, with a spreading lip of great beauty. 

This was considered a great prize by even the Conchs, 
as but few are found in the course of the year. They are 
valued as curiosities, while the shell cuts in beautiful 
cameos that are used in the arts and as ornaments. This 
was our last find, and, drifting into deep water, we sailed 
back to the little town among the cocoanut-trees, where 
the great shells were piled in heaps, and the day’s work in 
Conchtown was ended. 


Puzzles—Answers 


Notable Women.—t. Caroline Herschel. 
Rosa Bonheur. 4. Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 
6. Mrs. Jane Austen. 7. Constance Fenimore Woolson. 8. Mrs. 
Helen Hunt Jackson. 9. Josephine, wife of Napoleon I. 10. Eu- 
génie, wife of Napoleon III. 


2. Mary Somerville. 3. 
5. Harriet Martineau. 
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, For the Little People 
: me * 


A Day with Baby 


The baby I’m acquainted with 
Knows naught of battle’s harms, 

Although’ he’s of the infantry, 
And often up in arms. 


He puts his grandpa’s glasses on, 
Then imitates his frown, 

And reads the paper backward, while 
He holds it upside down. 


Sometimes he cries, and oh, so hard, 
I think he understood 

The good old doctor when he said 
That it would do him good. 


With kitty oft upon the rug 
He has a wrestling-match, 

And kitty, it may be, will win 
By just the merest'scratch. 


He croons a little song that sounds 
Like “Gum, oh, gum with me!” 
And, as he is a minor, he 
Selects a minor key. 


Each day nurse wheels him to the park, 
So, in his carriage there, 
A little son and heir may find 


A little sun and air. 


As in his crib he dozes off, 
With such a funny snore, 
We wish he’d sleep till eight, instead 
. Of waking up at four. 
— St. Nicholas. 


Our Surprise Party 
By C. R. Banks 


Now, if you'll keep quiet for a few minutes 
and let me talk, I'll tell you all about the 
surprise party last Saturday. We meant it as 
@ surprise for Molly, but we were the ones who 
were surprised. 

You see, the way it came about was this: 
One afternoon, about two weeks ago, a lot of 
us were playing in Lulu Graham's yard, and 
we were talking about Nell Baldwin’s party 
last winter, and all the fun we had there. 
Molly Sterling said she thought a surprise 
party must be the best fun in the world. We 
all said we thought so, too, but none of us had 
ever been to one. 

The next day was Sunday, and—vwell, I 
couldn’t help it, I kept thinking about surprise 
parties all church-time, and I just made up my 
mind that I’d get up one for Molly. I could 
scarcely wait until Monday to see the other 
girls about it. 

The next morning I ran into Lu’s the first 

. thing after breakfast, and we talked it over. 
Of course she said she thought it would be 
lovely, and she agreed to see some of the 
oe sees who went to her school, and we 
were to meet in-her yard that af: 
talk about it. J pounre tee 
; I was kept in half an hour that day, “for 
inattention,” Miss Underhill said; but just as 
soon as I reached home I flew over to Lu’s 
just as fast as ever I could, and there were 
three of the girls waiting for me. 

: The first thing to settle, of course, was what 
girls we’d ask. Fanny Jones said it would 
never do at all if we didn’t have some boys. 
I said I thought so, too; then, besides, Kittie 
Demarest would never go without her little 
brother, and of course we couldn’t get along 
without her—she’s as good as a monkey. 
There wouldn’t be the least bit of fun if she 
didn’t go! Some of the girls thought that 
boys would only be a bother; but I argued so 
strong that they gave in, and we decided to 
ask Harry Griffin and little Bob Demarest. 
{I see now that I made a great mistake. Take 
my advice—if you want to have a good time, 
don’t have anything to do with boys. They're 
so stupid, and they’ll only be a trouble to you.) 

: Well, there were to be eight of us in all— 
six girls and two boys. Then the next thing 
to see about was what each one should bring. 
Fanny Jones and Eva Whitney both wanted 
to bring candy. They squabbled about it so 
long that I said we’d have to “count” to 


decide it ; so I said “ Ana, mana, mona, mike,” 
and Eva got it. At last it was all arranged; 
Eva was to bring candy, Kittie Demarest and 
her brother oranges, Fanny Jones apples, 
Lulu Graham figs, Nell Baldwin peanuts, 
Harrv Griffin licorice, and I was to bring a 
piece of jelly-cake. 

We were all to meet in the Park the next 
Saturday afternoon, and go around to Molly’s 
house. I was to write the invitations and tell 
the others what to bring. So the next day I 
stayed in all the afternoon and wrote the invi- 
tations just as nice as ever I could, and they 
looked beautiful, too, though all the girls say 
I spelled “ pleasure ” without an a. 

Everything went all right except Nell Bald- 
win’s peanuts. You see, she didn’t have a 
penny in the world, and she didn’t want to ask 
her mother for money, because it was all to 
be a secret. But she said she had some 
hoarhound drops left over since she had a 
cold, so I said they’d be just as good. 

We all met in the Park the next Saturday, 
and our things were tied up in nice little par- 
cels—all except Harry Griffin’s ; and, if you'll 
believe me, that little simpleton had two big 
bottles in his arms, without any paper or any- 
thing on them, and he’d made all his licorice 
into /icorice-water ! 

He said he thought that was what we 
wanted it for. But what wedid? Couldn’t 
Molly have given us some bottles? Just think 
of him lugging it through the street in that 
way! 

Then Lu was in an awful fiss about her 
figs. You see, she had bought what looked 
like quite a good-sized box, but when she 
picked them out to count them, she found 
there were only four! However, we said it 
didn’t matter—some of us would refuse figs. 

After sitting down on a benck to rest a 
little while, we started around to Molly’s 
house. We were a little bit scared when we 
got there, because, you know, none of us had 
ever been to a surprise party before, and we 
didn’t know just how toact. First we thought 
we’d go to the basement door, but Lizzie, 
Molly’s cook, is the awfulest, crossest girl in 
the world, and we were afraid she’d come to 
the door; so we decided to go the upper way, 
and we told Harry Griffin he must ring the 
bell. He didn’t want to do it at first, but we 
all said he must, so he took hold of the handle 
and gave a pull that made all our hearts stand 
still; we wanted to run, but before we could 
make up our minds what to do, the door 
opened, and there stood Lizzie before our eyes! 
None of us dared to say a word, so she looked 
straight at me, and my hair stood on end 
when she said: 

“ Phwat do yez want now?” 

My voice trembled so I could hardly speak, 
but I said: 

“ We came to see Molly.” 

“ Well, yez can’t see her!” 

We looked at one another, and were just 
turning to go away, when Ellen—that’s Molly’s 
other girl—came down stairs and said: 

“Land o’ Goshen, Lizzie! what are you 
drivin’ the children away for?” 

“’Lantic Ocean yerself!” said Lizzie. “ Ain’t 
they just after near breakin’ the bell-wire to 
bring me up from the kitchen, and me just in 
the midst o’ blackin’ the range!” 

Just then Mrs. Sterling herself came down 
stairs, so Lizzie went back to the kitchen, and 
Ellen explained that we had come to see 
Molly; so she asked us right in. You may 
know that we were pretty well frightened by 
this time, but we weren’t half so much afraid 
of Mrs. Sterling as we had been of Lizzie; so 
we told her we had come to give Molly a sur- 
prise party. Shelaughed and said that she was 
very sorry, but Molly had gone to spend the 
day witn her Aunt Emily. 

We were only too glad to have an excuse to 
go right away, but Mrs. Sterling wouldn’t let 
us do so; she said it was a pleasant surprise 
for her. So she played on the piano for us, 
and we had a game of “going to Jerusalem,” 
and then we played “ What's my thought like?” 
After that we went into the library, and she 


read us a little story, and then we put on our 
hats to go home. | 

We meant to leave everything we had 
brought for Molly, but Mrs. Sterling said we 
mustn’t; she’d keep a little bit of each thing 
for her, but the rest we must eat ourselves. So 
she took an orange, and an apple, and a little 
piece of cake, and she even poured out a gob- 
let of Harry Griffin’s licorice-water, and put 
them all away for oper : 

«“ And now,” she said, “since Molly is not 
at home to see you to-day, I am going to ask 
your mothers to let you all come here next 
Saturday, when I am sure Molly will be de- 
lighted to receive you.” 

And so we are to go again next Saturday, 
and I know we shall have a splendid time, for 
Mrs. Sterling is just lovely. I only hope that 
Lizzie doesn’t open the door again, for if she 
should, I know I’d faint. 


@ 
Some Things About Dials 


If you look at the dial of a watch or clock, 
you will notice that the hour of four is repre- 
sented by four I’s, instead of IV. The story 
is told that when the first clock to keep ac- 
curate time was made, it was carried to Charles 
V. of France by its maker, Henry Vick. The 
King looked at it and said, “Yes, it works 
well, but you have got the figures on the dial 
wrong.” 

“I think not, your Majesty,” said Vick. 

“ Yes, that four should be four ones.” 

“Surely not, your Majesty,” protested the 
clockmaker. 

“ Yes, it should be four ones,” persisted the 
King. 

“ You are wrong, your Majesty.” ’ 

“IT am never wrong!” answered the King in 
anger. “Take it away and correct the mis- 
take,” ordered the King. 

The clockmaker did as he was commanded, 
and so we have IIII instead of IV-on the 
dials of our clocks. Charles V. was called 
“The Wise,” but he was not wise that time. 

It is said that a watch can be used as a 
compass. Point the hour hand to the sun, and 
the figure half-way between the hour hand and 
the XII points directly south. If the IIIT 
points to the sun, II is due south; if VIII 
points to the sun, X is due south. Remember 
this, for it may help you in the woods some time. 


@ 
Some Busy Folks 


There are ants that are shepherds, and 
herd their little flocks on the leaves of plants. 
These ants live in Texas. In the same State 
are farmer ants. These ants plant a kind of 
rice, and, it is said, store it for use, and reserve 
seeds for next year’s planting. Then there 
are the leaf-cutting ants, who build roads 
from their nests to the trees or shrubs, some- 
times two hundred yards in length, and eight or 
nineinches in width. They store the leaves in 
the trunks of trees. In these leaves the eggs 
are laid and hatched. This species of ant is 
intensely industrious, young and old working 
all the time. Their nests are poorly con- 
structed. 

® 


Charley’s Definition 


He had been going to’ Sunday-school some 
time, and he had learned that the penny for 
the missionary-box-was a very important part 
of the service. It was missionary Sunday, 
and the teacher had told a number of stories 
about the people in heathen lands and the 
missionaries. Charley must have listened with 
one ear only, for when the teacher asked him 
what a missionary was, Charley replied: 

“One penny.” 


& 
What He Called It 
A little Australian boy had been to a 
Museum of Natural History. When he came 
home he was asked where he had been, and 


said: “ Oh, we’ve had a lovely time. We've 
been to a dead circus.” 
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Books and Authors 


John Greenleaf Whittier ' 


To most readers of Whittier certain aspects of his char- 
acter, indicated by these volumes, will be new, not to say 
surprising. One -of these. is his. religious. conservatism. 
Polemical he was not. His nature was too kindly, his 
spiritual insight too clear, his human sympathies too broad, 
to make him other than liberal in his theology. But he 
was not an indifferentist in religion, and he did not agree 
in thought with the so-called liberal school. Theologically 
he was an orthodox Unitarian. 


God is one; just, holy, merciful, eternal, and almighty, Cre- 
ator, Father of all things. Christ, the same eternal One, mani- 
fested in our Humanity, and in Time; and the Holy Spirit, the 
same Christ manifested within us, the Divine Teacher, the 
Living Word, the Light that lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world. 


It would be difficult to find a better statement of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, as it is held to-day in liberal orthodox 
churches, where spiritual experience has taken the place 
of dogmatic definitions. The same may be said of his 
statement respecting the atonement. It may not satisfy 
the demand of the theologian for accuracy of definition ; 
but it does satisfy the demand of the heart for humility in 
experience : ' 


My ground of hope for myself and for humanity is in that 
Divine fullness of love which was manifested in the life, teach- 
ings, and self-sacrifice of Christ. In the infinite mercy of God 
so revealed, and not in any work or merit of our nature, I 
humbly yet very hopefully trust. 


That phrase, “very hopefully,” is characteristic of the 
author of “The Eternal Goodness ;” and yet his hopeful- 
ness did not cause him to shut his eyes to the infinite evil 
and the infinite peril of sin : 


I am not a Universalist, for I believe in the possibility of 
the perpetual loss of the soul that persistently turns away from 
God in the next life as in this. But I do believe that the divine 
love and compassion follow us in all worlds, and that the heav- 
enly Father will do the best that is possible for every creature 
he has made. What that will be must be left to his infinite 
wisdom and goodness. 


This was written, it is true, in 1840, but the testimony as 
to trust in the mercy of God as manifested in the life and 
death of his Son is repeated in 1882, and though in the 
later letters the expression of simple trust in the Eternal 
goodness grows perhaps stronger, or at least more childlike, 
we do not discover anywhere anything inconsistent with the 
confession of faith from which we have made these quota- 
tions. Mr. Whittier was a demonstration—if one were 
needed—that the evangelical creed is not necessarily an 
expression of an intolerant or illiberal spirit. He was 
none the less a liberal Christian that he was also an evan- 
gelical Christian. 

The other surprise, at least to the youthful reader not 
familiar with the history of the anti-slavery period imme- 
diately preceding the war, will be the revelation of these 
volumes, especially the first one, concerning Mr. Whittier 
as a politician. As a young man, he had political ambitions 
and disclosed remarkable political abilities. If his health 
had been good, he would almost certainly have been an 
influential member of the House of Representatives, if not 
of the United States Senate. Before he was twenty-five 
he was talked of as a candidate for Congress. At twenty- 
six he failed of nomination as State Senator by only one 
vote. Two years later he was in the Massachusetts House. 
He was for several years active and successful as a politi- 
cal editor, and still more so as a lobbyist and political man- 
ager, of the best type. ‘He was active in conventions 
that inaugurated and shaped the policy of the party, 
beginning his work for a third party only when all 
hope of reforming the others had to be*given up.” 
For though he was uncompromising in his convictions, he 
was conservative in his spirit and methods. When the 


1Life and Letters of John Greenleaf Whittier. By Samuel T. Pickard. 
2 Vols. Houghton. Mifflin & Co., Boston, $4. 
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division came in the ranks of the anti-slavery forces, between 
the Constitutional anti-slavery men and the irreconcilable 
abolitionists, Whittier broke with Garrison and Phillips, or 
rather allowed them to break with him, and identified 
himself with the party of Birney, Gerrit Smith, Seward, 
Chase, and Lincoln. In this sense he was a practical 
politician—that he always worked for immediate results by 
His endeavor, to secure the co-oper- 
ation of Caleb Cushing in the anti-slavery movement is a 
curious illustration of the length to which he carried this 
principle. And yet this caution was never cowardice. 
There is hardly even in the anti-slavery annals a record 
of more dramatic courage than this: The occasion is the 
destruction by fire, by a mob, of Pennsylvania Hall, in- 
cluding the editorial rooms of Mr. Whittier, who, had he 
been discovered, would not have escaped with his life. 
‘‘ Mr. Whittier went out to visit his office, found an excited 
multitude in the street, and, knowing that his life was im- 
periled if he was recognized, went to the house of his 
friend Dr. Parrish, put on a wig and a long white overcoat 
and again ventured into the midst of the mob. . . . When 
his office was being sacked, he went in with the crowd 
and secured some things which he wished to save from 
destruction.” If this man, with his courage, his caution, 
his tact, his unswerving fidelity to principle, his facile 
adaptation of methods, and his skill in managing men, had 
possessed health equal to his early ambitions, he might 
have become quite as prominent and influential a man in 
American pulitics as Seward, Chase, or Sumner. But we 
should have lost a great poet:in getting a successful poli- 
tician. 

Of Mr. Whittier’s literary career, and of the relation of 
his poems to his life, we do not speak here. Time and 
space are inadequate. All lovers of Whittier—and who 
that has read his poetry does not love the poet ?—will 
welcome the introduction to his personal life furnished by 
these two interesting volumes. 


* 


It is not wholly a matter of accident that so much new and 
old literature touching the Revolutionary period in France is 
spread before the readers of this decade. That Revolution was 
in many respects the most dramatic event in history, and its 
interest is inexhaustible. Human character has never been 
thrown against a more striking background, nor have human 
achievements ever taken on more heroic aspects. It is true that the 
period was one of extraordinary baseness, selfishness, and insane 
folly, as well as of patriotism, devotion, and ardent enthusiasm ; 
but, whether for good or for evil, there was a titanic element in 
the age which constantly draws the thoughts of men back to its 
actors and their deeds. Literature touching this period comes 
from all sides, from the old régime no less than from the new ; 
and one of the most entertaining contributions from the period 
which preceded Napoleon, as well as from the period which fol- 
lowed him, is to be found in the Memoirs of the Duchesse de 
Gontaut. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) These volumes 
were written in 1853, when the writer was a woman of eighty, 
and when, as she says, “one can hardly be expected to write 
well, but one has a right to expect the indulgence of devoted 
friends.” As a matter of fact, Madame de Gontaut writes ex- 
tremely well, and the dramatic interest of her material is almost 
exhaustless. She was the governess of the Children of France 
during the Restoration, and those who recall, even vaguely, French 
history, will know what such a position meant in the way of ex- 
perience during those eventful years. As a baby, Madame de 
Gontaut was laid in the arms of Marie Antoinette. The brill- 
iant surroundings of her early life were soon succeeded by such 
a tumult and uproar as women have rarely passed through. 
Through all the vicissitudes of her time, swept hither and thither 
by the storm of revolution, sleeping in barns, in frequent danger 
of her life, Madame de Gontaut fulfilled the duties of her position, 
and instructed her royal pupils and her own children with 
scrupulous fidelity and devotion. It is impossible to present 
here, even in outline, the story of her career. It is surprisingly 
full of change, and it is admirably told. She lived through the 
whole era; she saw monarchies rise and fall; she witnessed the 
decline of the Empire; through restoration and evolution she 
lived on into the time of the Second Empire. The range of per- 
sonal interest and intercourse in these volumes is well brought 
out by the fact recorded in these words : 


“* France is beginning to weary of faction, and to feel the need of a law and a 
ruler. I have received letters from a friend of your mother’s, who speaks of a 
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young soldier who has gained a wonderful ascendency over the army by his 
talents and energy, and has wrought miracles in Italy. She speaks as if I ought 
to know him.’ Help me with your youthful memory, and tell me, my dear 
child, whether you remember a young officer who was a foreigner, and was sent 
to your. father while he was at the military school ?”—‘t Oh, I remember very 
well,” I said, “and I can tell you his history. . . . A friend of my father asked 
. him to obtain permission for the son of one of his friends to be transferred as 
sdon as possible from Brienne to the Military School of Paris. My father had 
some difficulty, but as soon as he had obtained tie promise, he sent for the 
young man to come and see my mother. I remember. the first day he wore his 
uniform. My mother liked him very much, and had him to dinner every Sun- 
day. They permitted me to come to dessert, and I slipped in between him and 
my mother. One day I tried to draw his sword, whereupon he gave me a tap 
on the knuckles, saying, ‘ That is not to be touched.’ ””—“* Do you remember his 
name?” inquired my grandmother.—* Oh, yes, very well. It was Napoleon 
Bona) ” 
And by the further fact which Madame de Gontaut tells as follows: 
A friend and admirer of Wellington happened to find himself at Waterloo, in 
the mélée of that memorable day. He took notes, drew up plans, and wrote a 
description, which he sent to the Duke, expecting to receive warm thanks and 
gratitude for this arduous toil. This is the Duke’s reply: “ You must allow 
me, my friend, to discourage you in this undertaking, for. believe me, at such a 
moment one may recall small isolated details (even all, let us say, if that is 
possible), the consequence of which is victory or defeat. But the precise order, 
the proper succession of events—in a word, all that would give them any real 
value—no one can possibly put together; and, moreover, the faults and mistakes 
of some officers may perhaps have given to others an opportunity of distinguish- 
ing themselves. You cannot praise one without showing severity towards 
others. It is better, perhaps, to keep silence than to tell everything. ‘That 
convulsive anxiety, that theatrical melancholy which you describe with such 
eloquence, would simply have led our heroes to a madhouse, instead of conduct- 
ing them to glory. Believe me, my friend, this victory is fine enough in itself 
to console us for any checks already received ; let us then be content, and leave 
to history the task of awarding the credit of it.” 


When Mr. Theodore Watts writes the life of his friend 
Rossetti, and when Mr. Holman Hunt writes the history of pre- 
Raphaelitism, we shall know more about the chief personal force 
in the establishment of the modern romantic school in England, 
and more about the most interesting art-phase of this century. 
It is true that we do not lack interesting and even graphic pres- 
entations both of Rossetti and of the pre-Raphaelite school. 
These may be found in the books of Messrs. Pater, Myers, 
Stephens, Hall Caine, and Layard. Nevertheless, Dante Ros- 
setti and the Pre-Raphaelite Movement, by Esther Wood (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York), though lacking the personal touch 
of other treatments, offers such suggestiveness and satisfaction 
that one who reads the book through will be pretty sure to read 
it through again and again. Perhaps no work has appeared 
during the year more thoroughly admirable both from the pub- 
lisher’s standpoint in paper and print, and from the author’s 
standpoint in the happy impression which it has already made. 
The scope of Mrs. Wood’s work does not include much discus- 
sion of the merits and demerits of Rossetti’s verse, yet we are 
glad to find that she answers the question whether he was a true 
poet or merely a medieval metrist. All the chapters but one 
describe to us, instead, how the pictures of an ancestral Latin 
genius, Saxonized as much as you will on British soil, breathe, 
as do no others in this century, the very soul of the Gothic Age. 
What wonder, then, that we now seek out as pilgrimage-spots 
those lodgings in Blackfriars or that house in Cheyne Walk, 
Chelsea, or Kelmscott Manor, where he lived, or Birchington-on- 
Sea, where he died? No matter how spontaneous the move- 
ment in kindred minds, the supreme achievement of pre-Raph- 
aelitism in‘ England abides with Dante Gabriel Rossetti. How 
truly, too, he realized that first name of his! The very acme of 
his art was reached in interpreting the ideal and immortal love of 
Dante for Beatrice, perhaps the greatest romantic passion known 
to poetry. With Rossetti’s pictures we walk along the sacred 
course of that worship which upheld the soul of the great Flor- 
entine through every vicissitude, from the very first hour when, 
as a boy, the smile of little Beatrice made his heart tremble, until 
the last solemn moment of heroic resignation. No one, save 
Dante himself, has ever so thrilled the world with the salutation 
in Paradise: “‘Guardami ben; ben son, ben son Beatrice” 
(Look at me well; indeed I am, indeed I am Beatrice). It is, 
however, in “ Beata Beatrix” that the painter depicts his own 
personal love and Dante’s in one. It seems that Rossetti and 
Miss Siddall were betrothed as early as 1853, but the relation- 
ship was long kept secret, and did not terminate in marriage 
until 1860 (a fact due, we must believe, to the poet-painter’s im- 
provident habits). Mrs. Rossetti died in 1862, and the agony 
of the young widower was expressed when he gathered up all 
his poetic manuscripts of the past ten years and laid them beside 
the fair face in the coffin, a symbol of that best part of himself 
which, too, must needs go to an untimely grave. We have 
in Mrs. Wood’s book exactly what is needed to present 
adequately the career and genius of the poet-painter. Told 
in picturesque, terse, and forceful phrase, we find a worthy 
description of the man who, though unlike Wordsworth in never 
loving nature apart from conscious life, yet, like Spinoza, saw 
everything sub specie eternatis. We find also a touch of that 
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atmosphere which Rossetti breathed and which was made up of 
the sympathy and comradeship of his like-minded coadjutors, 
Millais, Holman Hunt, Arthur Hughes, Madox Brown, Burne- 
Jones, James Collinson, Walter Deverell, William Morris, The- 
odore and George Frederick Watts, Thomas Woolner, Stephens, 
Prinsep, and above all, John Ruskin, to whose prescient prophecy 
has been due the greatest movement in the ethics of English art. 


Mr. James P. Kelley has written a fresh and suggestive little 
book on Zhe Law of Service: A Study in Christian Altruism, 
a book which, although small in bulk and easily read, is not 
easily, disposed of if the reader has a conscience. It is an 
application of the law of service to the various aspects and 
activities of human life. It is radical, but not more radical than 
the New Testament. It is pungent, in places it is very critical, 
but it is without acerbity or bitterness. It is a very frank state- 
ment of the fundamental law of the Christian life, and an 
attempt to apply that law honestly to human conduct. Mr. 
Kelley does not conceive of the law of Christian life in any 
narrow or ascetic sense. On the contrary, although he insists 
upon its uncompromising application to conduct, he interprets 
it very broadly, and in consonance with the noblest ideal of 
living. He harmonizes it with the love of beauty, with art, liter- 
ature, and recreation, and so becomes, in a high sense, the 
preacher of Christian culture. In applying the law to the 
Church, to theology, to the ministry, to social life, to business, 
to art and education, he shows how the law, without being in 


. any sense narrow or rigid, is austere, and develops not only what 


is purest, but what is richest and best. It.is not a law of 
exclusion which he preaches, but a law of productiveness. His 
little book will not only prove extremely stimulating to those 
who need, as most men need, a very clear idea of unselfish 
devotion, but also to those who have been unable to dissociate 
the idea of service from activity alone, and who have found it, 
therefore, antagonistic to some of the finer forms of the ex- 
pression of the human soul. _ It is a little book which will make 
its mark on every thoughtful reader. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York.) 


The Confession of Faith of a Man of Science, by Ernst 
Haeckel (Macmillan & Co., New York),-is an unscientific con- 
fession. We are conscious of certain experiences of thought, 
feeling, and volition. We observe certain molecular changes 
in the brain. Our knowledge of the one world, the outer, is 
afforded by the senses; of the other, the inner, by conscious- 
ness. We connect the two worlds, and justly conclude that every 
experience is accompanied by a molecular change in the brain. 
But which is cause and which is effect science does not and can- 
not tell us. Professor Haeckel jumps to the conclusion that 
the molecular changes are the cause, and the experiences the 
result; but he cites no evidence to warrant this conclusion; it 
is pure assumption. If one is to be a monist, there is more 
ground for the opinion that all material phenomena are the 
product of experience—that is, for idealism—than for the reverse 
opinion—that is, for materialism. At all events, for Professor 
Haeckel’s melancholy conclusion that there is no personal God 
and no personal immortality—indeed, no personality at all— 
there is absolutely neither philosophical nor scientific ground, 


‘since it rests wholly upon the groundless assumption that 


because two phenomena, A and B, accompany each other, 
therefore A must be the cause and B the product. As to the 
somewhat egotistical assumption on pp. 59 and 60 that nine- 
tenths of the scientific men now living agree with him, we 
believe, on the contrary, that he would find it difficult to verify 
the agreement of even one eminent scientist, at least in the Eng- 
lish world, by actual quotation. 


The Marches of Wales is a pleasant volume of Mr. C. G. 
Harper’s notes and impressions on the Welsh borders (marches), 
from the Severn Sea to the Sands 0’ Dee. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York.) Mr. Harper’s book will undoubtedly sell 
much better in England than in this country. Our people, 
unfortunately, have not enough time, in visiting the British Isles, 
to devote many weeks, or even days, to Wales, much less to its 
borders. Again, Americans have not as yet developed the anti- 
quarian sympathies which are necessary thoroughly to appre- 
ciate the history of the Welsh Marches. The volume is not a 
guide-book exactly, nor is it a history, nor is it a political geogra- 
phy ; but because it is all three in one it is a delightful combina- 
tion. One reason why it will always appeal strongly to those 
who have already been attracted by such charming books as, 
for instance, Mr. Jennings’s “ Green Pastures and Field Lanes,” 
is that it describes the peculiar satisfaction which comes from 
pedestrian tours in such a country as that between Chepstow 
and Chester. Mr. Harper, who is well known as the author 


of “The Brighton Road,” “The Portsmouth Road,” and, 
above all, of that attractive record of a summer tramping tour, 
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“From Paddington to Penzance,” only emphasizes the good 
features of those books in this, his last one. It can be confi- 
dently recommended. We trust, however, that in a succeeding 
edition there will be added both.a table of contents and an 
adequate index. 


Very few books in recent years have been more helpful to a 
good many readers than Annie Payson Call’s “ Power Through 
Repose,” a little book of wise counsels to a nervous and over- 
strained generation of men and women. This earlier book has 
now been followed by another volume of short essays under 
the title 4s a Matter of Course, which supplements the earlier 
“volume and aims at “ the removal of nervous irritants, which not 
only cause physical disease, but diminish the possibilities of use- 
fulness and pleasure in daily life.” Under such subjects as 
Physical Care, Brain Impressions, Moods, Sympathy, Children, 
Illness, Problems, etc., the writer of this volume says a great 
many sensible things, all tending to the placing of daily life 
upon a natural basis, and to the removal of strain, irritation, and 
that nervous tension which is the bane of so many Americans. 
(Roberts Brothers, Boston.) 


Professor N. S. Shaler is not only a man of wide information 
in his department, but a very fresh and interesting writer, whose 
vitality is felt alike at Harvard University and by the readers of 
his books. His latest volume, /” Sea and Land, has, in part, 
appeared in other forms. Some of its chapters have been read 
with great pleasure in “ Scribner’s Magazine.” The book, as a 
whole, is, in the good sense, a popular presentation of some of 
the most interesting phenomena of nature. - It covers a wide, and 
somewhat indefinable field, but it has a logical order and it brings 
into view a great number of associated facts. It is one of those 
books of a scientific trend which have a claim upon the average 
man and woman of intelligence, because it furnishes the kind of 
knowledge which may be said to belong to a liberal education. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


Peloubet’s Select Notes on the. Sunday-School Lessons are 
now so widely known that it is unnecessary to comment at length 
upon them from year to year. Their excellencies, their charac- 
teristics, their scope, and their availability for teaching purposes 
have been thoroughly tested, and teachers who have used them 
have come to regard them as among the very best of the helps 
of their kind. Itis hardly necessary to say that such helps, 
judiciously used, are of great assistance. These Notes are pub- 
lished by Messrs. Wilde & Co. (Boston). 


From the press of Messrs. Stone & Kimball (Chicago) comes 
Gilbert Parker’s Pierre and His People, a series of short stories 
descriptive of life and character among the trappers, traders, 
factors, and clerks who once found, and still find to a consider- 
able extent, their headquarters at Hudson’s Bay. Pierre has 
the vices and the attractiveness of both the Frenchman and the 
Indian whose blood is in his veins. His history, not untinged 
with crime, is full of adventure and romance, and he is still a 
comparatively new figure in fiction. 


Mr. W. B. Yeats’s little play, Zhe Land of Heart's Desire 
(Stone & Kimball, Chicago), is one of the most charming hits of 
work in verse which has come from the press for many a day. 
It is a bit of Irish folk-lore put into dramatic form, and the story 
is presented with a tenderness, a simplicity, and a beauty which 
cannot fail to greatly advance the reputation of this young and 
promising poet. It is a long time since anything has come into 
our hands more distinctly infused by imagination. 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have recently added to their “ Gem 
ford Series ” Gudliver’s Travels, with a preface by Henry Craix. 
The special feature of this volume, however, is the series of 
illustrations furnished by Charles E. Brock, who has made an 
independent study of Dr. Swift’s masterpiece, and has suc- 
ceeded in bringing-out a good deal of its intensely satiric, not to 
say contemptuous, spirit. 


, Literary Notes 


—The new editor of «The New Review” is Mr. W. E. 
Henley. 

—During his life in Samoa, it is said that Robert Louis 
Stevenson took frequent lessons in the native language, one of 
his purposes being to write an original story for the Samoans 
in their own tongue. 

—The January number of the “ Book-Buyer ” is specially in- 
teresting by reason of two articles on Henry Kingsley—one by 
Laurence Hutton, and another by the novelist’s nephew, Maurice 
Kingsley. These articles, read together, convey a clear impres- 
sion of a very interesting and comparatively unknown personality, 
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The same periodical also contains an interesting comment on 
Zangwill, with a portrait, and a sympathetic account of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, with several portraits. 

—Macmillan & Co. have just published a new American 
edition of Mr. Kidd’s “ Social Evolution,” a work which has 
already passed through many editions, and which has come to 
be recognized as one of the most important contributions of 
recent years to sociological and historical literature. 

—Major J. W. De Forest, the author of the novel “ Miss 
Ravanal’s Conversion,” is compelled, through ill health, to write 
very slowly. His works so far comprise a dozen novels and 
fifty short stories, besides book reviews, military sketches, and 
accounts of travel. Major De Forest served gallantly in the Civil 
War, and at its close became Adjutant of the Veteran Reserve 
Corps, and chief of a district under the Freedman’s Bureau. Mr. 
Howells declares “« Miss Ravanal’s Conversion” to be the best 
romance produced by the war. 

—Mr. Frederick Tennyson is still living at a great age, and 
his home is at St. Ewolds, on the Island of Jersey. Many who 
are familiar with the works of Lord Tennyson know that his 
brother Frederick also wrote verse, and good verse too. Fred- 
erick’s schoolfellows were Hallam and Gladstone. Of the 
former he says: “ He was a young man of the most wonderful 
powers I ever knew, and I am sure, as Alfred was, that if he had 
lived he would have outshone us all.” The poet is now in his 
eighty-seventh year, and, like Mr. Gladstone and Professor 
Blackie, is one of the most interesting figures still remaining 
among us. 

—Some time since, M. Catulle Mendés was journeying on 
foot through the Salzkammergut. Among the interesting 
churches and monasteries there is the Abbey of St. Wolfgang, 
whose monks are justly proud of their fine collection of “ Apoc- 
ryphal Gospels,” those of St. Barnabas, St. James the Less, and 
St. Peter being the most noted. The last named so impressed 
the French poet that he at once made a translation, which has 
now appeared in superb dress, side by side with the Latin origi- 
nal. The illustrations and decorations are by M. Carloz 
Schwabe, who knows well how to catch the mystic charm of 
the text. 

—An interesting meeting of the Omar Khayy4m Club was 
recently held in London. The guests of the evening were Mr. 
Augustine Birrell, Q.C., M.P., and Mr. Thistleton Dyer. Mr. 
Arthur Hacker drew a commemorative design for the occasion, 


*and Mr. Richard Le Gallienne read some verses written in honor 


of the meeting. Among the guests were Messrs. William Wat- 
son and Edmund Gosse. The latter in his speech referred with 
intense feeling to the death of Stevenson, and reminded his 
hearers of the occasion when the late John Addington Symonds 
waited upon the Master of Balliol with his weekly essay. “I 
cannot hear your essay now,” said Jowett: “ Clough is dead.” 

—Under date of December 5, 1894, Mr. Lloyd Osbourne 
writes from Apia as follows: 


My previous letter was interrupted by the arrival of several of our truest 
Samoan chiefs with their last presents for Louis—the fine mats that the body of 
a great man must be wrappedin. All night they sat around his body, in com- 
pany with every one of our people, in stolid silence. It was in vain that I 
attempted to get them away. “ This is the Samoan way,” they said, and that 
ended the matter. They kissed his hand one by one as they came in. It Was 
a most touching sight. You cannot realize what giving these mats means. 
They are the Samoan’s fortune. It takes a woman a year to make one, and 
these people of ours were of the poorest. It was always his wish to be buried 
on the top of the mountain that bounds Vailima. Heeven had a window cut 
in his study so that he could always see the place. I was determined that his 
wishes should be followed out, so I sent that night to our best friends to bring 
in their men. Forty came with their chiefs, and several of Mataafa’s chiefs 
came, too. 

—Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton says of his literary career that 
it did not begin until long after he had been prosecuting paint- 
ing as a profession. Mrs. Hamerton was a Mademoiselle 
Eugénie Gindriez, the daughter of the Prefect of the Depart- 
ment of the Doubs, After living for four years in Scotland, on 
the island of Innistrynich in Loch Awe, the Hamertons decided 
to go and live in France. Art had been quite unproductive as 
far as money was concerned. In 1863 Mr. Hamerton was 
visiting the Salon in company with his friend Mr. Wyld: 

He suggested that I should write a criticism of that exhibition and send it to 
some periodical. I took his advice, and sent it to the “‘ Fine Arts Quarterly 
Review.” The article appeared at the head of the second number of the 
“ Review,” and made me a reputation as an art critic which I have since only 
had to maintain. I had already published with Messrs. Macmillan & Co., of 
London and Cambridge, a work in two volumes, entitled “ A Painter’s Camp in 
the Highlands and Thoughts about Art,” the first volume being an account of 
my own doings in Scotland (principally at Loch Awe), and the second a book 
of essays on artistic subjects. This appeared in 1862, but the books have 
appeared as separate works in subsequent editions. Any one may see that the 
** Painter’s Camp and Thoughts about Art” were the work of an inexperienced 
writer, but there was a good deal of youthful energy in the book, and also an 
unquestionably sincere love for nature which won me the sympathy of a consid- 
erable number of readers; indeed, the “ Painter’s Camp” is still read even at 
the present day. 


[For list of Books Received see page 109] 
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A very interesting pamphlet has just 
appeared on the “ Origin, International 
Character, Development, and History” 
of the Red Cross Society, of which 
Clara Barton is the American President. After having accom- 
plished a work in the time of our Civil War which has linked 
her name indissolubly with that of Florence Nightingale, Miss 
Barton turned her attention to other fields of philanthropic 
labor. As hospital reform, especially in the army. of Great 
Britain, owes most to Florence Nightingale, so the development 
of systematic charity for the relief of those who are in suffering 
by fire and flood and pestilence and from the dangers of war 
in this country owes most to Clara Barton. Few men in the 
time of the war worked more heroically than Miss Barton, and 
none of them, not even our greatest generals, deserve to be held 
in more lasting remembrance. This pamphlet of the Red Cross 
Society, which is written by Miss Laura M. Doolittle, and re- 
printed from the Literature of Philanthropy, published by Har- 
per & Brothers, is a worthy tribute to one of the most remark- 
able women of our century and the world. We are sure that 
we voice the sentiments of all our readers when we wish for 
the noble woman who presides over this Society in the United 
States many more years of useful service for humanity in the 
spirit of Jesus Christ. 


Clara Barton 
and the 
Red Cross Society 


This Society has been in existence in 
Europe for twenty-nine years, and in the 
United States for eleven. “It is a con- 
federation of relief societies in different 
countries, the aim of which is to ameliorate the condition of sick 
and wounded soldiers in time of war; and its operations extend 
over nearly the entire civilized world.” This we quote from the 
original constitution of the Society in Europe, and, with the slight 
addition of “ wounded soldiers in campaign on land or sea,” 
it is still in the articles of the Society. But in this country, com- 
paratively exempt from the danger of war, its scope is enlarged. 
During our Civil War the first organized work in this line com- 
menced, and, with Miss Barton at its head, did noble service in 
alleviating the sufferings of the sick and wounded. It was not, 
however, until after the close of our war, when Miss Barton, 
broken in health, was ordered to Europe to recuperate, that 
the question of our joining in the Red Cross movement with 


Some Facts 
about the 
Red Cross Society 


foreign nations was seriously considered. A Committee of 


the “ International Society of Switzerland,” the original Society, 
waited upon Miss Barton to ask why our country had held aloof 
from the Red Cross movement. She had not before heard of 
it, ‘became very much interested, and, as soon as possible after 
her return to the United States, presented the matter to the Gov- 
ernment. It had already been twice presented, but had met 
with no response. But President Grant was at once interested, 
and later, under ‘President Arthur’s administration, the treaty 
was signed which united the United States in the great Red 
Cross movement of the world. Our Constitution contains an 


_article in that of no other of the thirty-nine nations organized 


under this treaty. “It is that our Society shall have for one of 
its objects aid to the suffering in times of great national calami- 
ties, such as floods and cyclones—visitations to which we are 
peculiarly liable—great fires, pestilence, earthquake, local fam- 
ines.” Its work has been almost exclusively in line of these 
calamities.. Twelve great national calamities have claimed the 
services of the Red Cross. After the great forest fires of Mich- 
igan came the floods in Ohio and Mississippi in 1882; the 
Mississippi cyclone ; the floods of 1884; the Virginia epidemic; 
the Texas drought; the Charlestown earthquake; the Mount 
Vernon (Illinois) cyclone; and the great Johnstown disaster. 
The Society also ministered to the peasants of Russia during 
the great famine there. As soon as a calamity becomes known, 
the President of the Society and her associate helpers start for 
the scene of the disaster, taking with them supplies of every sort— 
food, clothing, materials and tools for building, household utensils, 
etc. Upon their arrival Miss Barton chooses committees from the 
people to distribute the supplies, and, if the disaster is widespread, 
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moves on from place to place ministering to the needs of the suffer- 
ing. Native insight and long experience enable Miss Barton to 
choose safely among these strangers. During the horrible dis- 
aster of the Conemaugh Valley, Miss Barton and her corps re- 
mained five months in the stricken city of Johnstown. The 
wants of over three thousand families—more than twenty thou- 
sand persons— were supplied by the Red Cross, the white wagons 
with the red symbol fetching and carrying for the stricken peo- 
ple. The Johnstown papers of that date testified to the spirit 
of the Red Cross. Society in the following words: “ The vital 
idea of the Red Cross is not charity—it scorns the word—but- 
friendliness, helpfulness. It is a privilege to do for those in 
trouble; they are neighbors in the Good Samaritan sense. Ina 
word, human brotherhood is their creed, and nothing less than 
the true law of love as given by Jesus Christ their animating 
principle.” The central Society of the Red Cross is housed in 
Washington, in a large, handsome old mansion, which was dur- 
ing the Civil War the headquarters of General Grant. Its ex- 
penses, as well as those of Miss Barton herself, are defrayed 
from her private fortune. 

A great Christian Science Church 
A Christian Science Church was dedicated in Boston on Sun- 

day, the 6th inst. It is located 
at Norway and Falmouth Streets, and is intended to be a testi- 
monial to the discoverer and founder of Christian Science, the 
Rev: Mary Baker Eddy. The building is fire-proof, and cost 
over $200,000. It is entirely paid for, and contributions for its 
erection came from every State in the Union and from many 
lands. The auditorium is said to seat between fourteen and 
fifteen hundred, and was thronged at the four services on the 
day of dedication. The sermon prepared by Mrs. Eddy was 
read by Mrs. Bemis. It rehearsed the significance of the build- 
ing, and re-enunciated the truths which will find emphasis there. 
From the description we judge that it is one of the most beauti- 
ful buildings in Boston, and, indeed, in all New England. 
Whatever may be thought of the peculiar tenets of the Chris- 
tian Scientists, and whatever difference of opinion there may be 
concerning the organization of such a church, there can be no 
question but that the adherents of this church have proved their 
faith by their works. : 
We are very glad to be able to 
report that the Free Church ex- 
periment of the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, under the pastorate of the Rev. C. L. 
Thompson, D.D., now seems to be an assured success. It has 
been in operation about three years. Dr. Thompson in a recent 
anniversary sermon said: “ The underlying ideas on which we 
began to build were, equality in the Lord’s House; no pews to 
be rented, but the work to be supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions; special evangelistic and missionary efforts to reach and 
hold non-church-goers; an enlistment system by which every 
church member should feel responsibility for some particular 
kind of work ; an educational department, so far as practicable 
designed to help people in lines of self-improvement.” We think 
we may well allow Dr. Thompson again to speak for himself. 
He says: 

During the three years we have received 273 new members, 155 on examina- 
tion—the vast majority of these from new families. In these years about seventy 
new families have identified themselves with our congregation, as many more 
have been visited and influenced, and in time of trouble or of spiritual need 
look to this congregation as their home, and hundreds of young men and 
women, many of them in the city only for a year or two, have been helped and 
influenced. During the past year we have received 80 new members into our 
church, about half of them by examination. In response to our public invita- 
tions, 165 new names of families and individuals have been given us; 60 of these 
have identified themselves with us, 25 of them being families. As an evangel- 
istic agency, therefore, for the purpose of reaching those who have drifted 
away from churches or have no church home, our endeavor would seem to be a 
success. I am once more privileged to make a most satisfactory financial 
exhibit. Sixteen thousand dollars has been raised for our own support; all but 
$500 of it coming from our own people. We have contributed over $4,000 for 
benevolent objects, making something over twenty thousand dollars in all. We 
have paid:all expenses of every kind up to December 31, and for those maturing 
since then the treasurer has cash and good assets sufficient to cover them in 
full. The question, therefore, whether a free church in this part of New York 
can live and prosper, depending upon the free-will offerings of its people, would 
seem, in the good providence of God, to be answered in the affirmative. We go 
on the principle of the open church. We have many services in the Home 
Church and at Good-Will Chapel, averaging about twenty a week, and about 
equally divided between the two places. We make no distinction of principle 


between these two places, and it is only a matter of convenience where any par- 
ticular department of the work shall be carried on. We have about ten societies 
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in the Home Church, embracing all classes of the people, doing missionary and 
evangelistic work in many directions. At Good-Will Chapel we have two Sun- 
day-schools, a Boys’ Club with a competent director, a Sewing-School number- 
ing two hundred, a Cooking Class, Young People’s Societies, General Prayer- 
meetings, German Prayer-meetings, Mothers’ Prayer-meeting, and other asso- 
ciations for work. 


Something out of the ordi- 
nary for a church in a coun- 
try town was the dedication 
of the new “ Congregation House” belonging to the Congrega- 
tional church in Adams, Mass. The House includes two sepa- 
rate but connected buildings—one for the work of the church, 
and the other for a parsonage. The house for church work has 
a number of rooms for various purposes, such as amusements, 
classes, an entertainment hall, reading-room, gymnasium, bowl- 
ing-alley, and whatever else can be used for the reclamation and 
uplifting of young men in a manufacturing town. This house 
seems to contain all that is usually found in the rooms of the 
Y.M.C. A., and more, because the limitations of the Y. M.C. A. 
in regard to certain games are not here allowed to limit the 
plans of help. On the day of the dedication of the new build- 
ing the Rev. A. B. Penman was installed as pastor. Such an 
equipment as this church possesses, wisely used, will be of the 
greatest possible benefit. The danger always is that the social 
part may be allowed to obscure the spiritual; but that is not 
necessary, and in most cases it does not. This is practically a 
new institutional church, in a smaller town than such churches 
are usually found in. 


A Dedication at Adams, Mass. 


When Dr. George Dana Boardman, 
after thirty years of eminent service, 
resigned the pastorate of the First 
Baptist Church in Philadelphia, we predicted that he would not 
long remain idle. Our prediction is already verified. He is 
giving a series of lectures in Philadelphia on “ Corporate So- 
ciety.” This series is in response to the invitation of eminent 
citizens of that city. The syllabus of the lectures (ten in num- 
ber) is suggestive and characteristic of the distinguished lec- 
turer. Among them we mention “ Corporate Society ; or, Man- 
kind One Body ;” “Corporate Labor; or, Otherism in Work ;” 
“ Corporate Liberty; or, Otherism in Freedom ;” “ Corporate 
Nationality ; or, Otherism in Mankind ;” “ Corporate Headship ; 
or, Wholeism in Christ.” We shall be much surprised if that 
course of lectures is not eagerly sought for in other localities 
than the one for which it has been prepared. 


Dr. Boardman’s Lectures 


The Eliot Congregational Church 
in Newton is a church of peculiar 
influence and power, and has 
béen ministered to for many years by the Rev. Wolcott Calkins, 
D.D., whose vigor of thought and earnestness of spirit have 
been recognized far and wide. At the close of his evening ser- 
vice on Sunday, the 6th, Dr. Calkins read his resignation, to 
take effect the first Sunday in July, that being the date of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Eliot Religious Society. At present 
we have no information concerning the cause which has led to 
this action. Dr. Calkins is, however, a man of such eminent 
ability and power that he will not long be allowed to-rest from 
a pastorate, unless reasons personal to himself may prevent his 
taking such a position at once. 


The Congregationalists in Duluth are cer- 
Rev. C. H. Patton tainly to be congratulated on the accept- 

ance of the call of the First Church of that 
city by the Rev. C. H. Patton, of Westfield, N. J. Mr. Patton 
is a son of the late Dr. W. W. Patton, President of Howard 
University. For about eight years he has been in Westfield, 
and during that time has proved himself to possess qualities of 
leadership of very high order. He is a tireless worker, and just 
the man to undertake such a ministry as that in Duluth. As 
his honored father made his influence felt in the early years of 
Chicago, so Mr. Patton will be sure to be a power for righteous- 
ness in the great and growing city farther north. 


Resignation of Dr. Calkins 


“ 1 Hall,” Buffal " : : 
Welcome mi dly increasing. Last week we had 


a paragraph concerning the unique movement in the mountains 
of North Carolina, which is to be under the direction of Chris- 
tian College women. Before that we had given an account of 
the College and Social Settlements in various parts of our coun- 
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try. We now have information concerning a new one which - 
has been started in Buffalo in connection with the First Presby- 
terian Church, of which Dr. S. S. Mitchell is pastor. A maga- 
zine article by the late Dr. McCosh on “ The Problem of Poverty 
and Sin in Cities ” was the inspiration of the movement. The 
plan outlined by Dr. McCosh was this: That each church, 
benevolent organization, or individual should have in charge a 
given section; those of the largest means the more needy dis- 
tricts, and those of smaller the less needy, until the whole city 
should be apportioned, each district to have a house, hall, or 
home, which should be the center of its activities. This plan 
was adopted in Buffalo, and Miss Remington, of New Haven, 
Conn., invited to take charge of “ Welcome Hall,” which has 
been recently opened. Within aspecified district the Settlement 
holds itself pledged for all relief work, except where the indi- 
viduals have some religious affiliations, when they will be re- 
ferred to the nearest pastor, priest, or rabbi. In connection 
with the institution are various meetings, clubs, and classes. 
There is a plan of district visitation, and the district Nursing 
Association has quarters in the building. A free kindergarten 
is also to be located there. We do not see anything particularly 
unique in “ Welcome Hall,” except that it is the work of one 
church and in a distinct locality. Its plan of work is very much 
like that of the Whittier House in Jersey City and the College 
Settlement in Rivington Street, New York. The existence of 
the House is the encouraging sign. Not only should there be 
such homes in all great cities, but in almost all the wards of our 
cities. 

Something entirely new in the line 
of University Extension is about to 
be undertaken by the University of 
Chicago. Mrs. Haskell, of that city, who has already, we 
believe, made liberal gifts to the University, has given a large 
sum of money for the endowment of a lectureship on “ The 
Relations of Christianity to Other Faiths.” It is to be called 
the “ John H. Barrows Lectureship,” and the lectures are to be 
delivered in alternate years in Calcutta, with the probability of 
their repetition elsewhere in India. It is believed that thus the 
people of India will have the strongest possible presentations of 
Christian truth from recognized Christian leaders. It is Mrs. 
Haskell’s wish that Dr. Barrows should be the first lecturer, and 
he will probably inaugurate the lectureship in the winter of 1895 
or 1896. This is a thoroughly noble enterprise, and one which 
might well be followed by similar endowments in other lands. 
Why should not the friends of Christianity make provision for 
such lectures in Japan and Constantinople, and other centers of 
influence throughout the heathen world ? 

St. Bartholomew’s House in 
East Forty-second Street, New 
York, under the superintend- 
ency of Mr. H. H. Hadley, may almost be said to be the leader 
in the various forms of Rescue Mission work in New York City, 
if not in the country. The latest project of this Rescue Mission 
which has come under our observation is a plan for a practical 
Training-School for Rescue Mission Workers. Mr. Hadley 
says that he is being constantly asked for expert “ Rescue Mis- 
sion workers,” but there are none to send. Probably there are not 
fifty such in the whole world, and there is no training-school for 
such workers. It is, therefore, his plan to take a class of men 
who, upon preliminary examination, are found fitted for such 
duties if properly trained, and for three months, from March 1 
to June 1, drill them in connection with St. Bartholomew’s and 
other New York Rescue Missions in practical Rescue Mission 
methods. If proper care is exercised in the selection of can- 
didates, it seems to us that this is one of the most wise and prac- 
ticable plans which has ever been suggested for the training of a 
class of workers most needed in the lower parts of all great cities. 
While St. Bartholomew’s Mission is under the direction of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, it is not desired that this training-school 
shall be sectarian. It opens its doors to all who are fitted to 
receive the training which it offers, without regard to the denom- 
ination from which they come, The circular says: “ We do 
not care what denomination, if they truly love Jesus and feel 
called to his work.” What St. Bartholomew’s Mission is doing 
a dozen others in New York might also do. 


A New Lectureship 
in Chicago University 


A Training-School 
for Rescue Mission Workers 
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The Spectator 


It has always been a puzzle to the Spec- 
tator to decide for himself just how “noble” 
the sport of hunting is. When he has 
heard Dr. Rainsford’s graphic accounts 
of big-game shooting in the far West, when 
he has read the charming descriptions by 
Dr. Joseph H. Twichell (whose first two 
names ought to be Izaak Walton) of 
the delights of fishing, when not many 
years ago ‘he shot his first quail in Califor- 
nia, and several others besides the first— 
at these times the thrill and stir of hunting 
seem to warrant the use of the adjective 
“noble.” Yet, after the thrill and stir are 
gone, blood and death remain, and one 
cannot avoid an occasional thought of the 
agony of the stag hounded into the sea, or 
the terror of the fox striving to elude his 
pursuers, But there is, so the Spectator 
learns from the following letter from one 
of his correspondents, one kind of hunting 
which, although bloodless, gives one all 
the ardor of the chase and all the excite- 
ment of a game of chance—namely, book- 
hunting. ie 


My dear Mr. Spectator: 

I was much interested in your account, in The 
Outlook for November 3 last, of your friend’s purchase 
of Justin H. McCarthy’s translation of the ‘* Rubdiyat 
of Omar Khayy4m” at a book-stall on Broadway. It 
brought to my mind the great variety of pursuits 
and friends you have. Why have you never taken 
up book-hunting among your varied occupations? 
Surely, as every reader of The Outlook is aware, you 
have had almost every possible experience—travel- 
ing, botanizing, star-gazing, hobnobbing with great 
folk, dining with workingmen—but book-hunting 
you seem to have neglected ! 

By book-hunting I do not mean walking into a 
well-equipped and thoroughly furnished book-store, 
asking for a book, and buying it; where you take no 
risk but that of being disappointed in the contents 
of the book. I mean something that has the element 
of chance in it, the fascination of discovery, the 
satisfaction which comes from'‘knowing a little more 
than your neighbor, of spending a shilling where 
your neighbor spends a pound, and that for the same 
thing. 

The story which I am about to relate is true, and 
happened to a friend of mine, within a year. He 
relates it as follows, and 1 put it into his own words, 
but the vehemence of his manner and flash of his eye 
must be imagined by the reader. 

“* Well,” he says, ‘* you see I am very fond of curi- 
ous, rare, and out-of-the-way books. I am always 
on the lookout for them, and among my other 
haunts is the auction-room. You see, a catalogue 
does not always contain the exact description of a 
book. Sometimes the cataloguer is rushed and has 
no time to go into particulars ; sometimes he ties up 
in a bundle, as worthless, a priceless gem. To the 
real book-hunter there is no such game of chance as 
is sometimes played in the auction-room. 

** One day I was looking over the books displayed 
on the counters of a well-known book auctioneer’s, 
when I said to myself, ‘Oh, what is the use of look- 
ing over this trash! I am wasting my time; there 
are no gems here.’ 1 had turned to go, when my 
eyes fell on a small duodecimo volume with no title 
on the hack—just a faded, cracked back. Now, it 
it is.one of the unwritten laws of the book-hunter 
never to pass a volume which lacks a title, or which 
is marked ‘ Pamphlets, etc.’ 1 rather carelessly 
pulled this one out from ‘its fellows, and saw that it 
was a translation of the ‘Sacontala of Kalidasa,’ 
published in Calcutta in 1789. Upon the title-page 
was written, ina bold hand, ‘ Miss Hastings, from 
the Author.’ J remembered that Sir William Jones 
had made a translation about that time, and I con- 
cluded that this must be the first edition. Imagine 


my surprise, on turning over the leaves, to find two ; 


marginal notes in Charles Lamb’s handwriting! My 
delight knew no bounds. The sale was not to take 
place for three days, and my distress during that 
interval no one who has not suffered the same deli- 
cious pain can imagine. I left a modest bid with 
the auctioneer, and awaited the day of thesale. My 
chief fear was lest others might share in my discov- 
ery. As the hour for the sale approached, my fears 
increased. On the morning of the sale I became 
desperate, and, with more or less calmness, I called 
on the auctioneer and left an unlimited bid for the 
book. It was knocked down to me for the moderate 
sum of one dollar and ten cents. 

“ Balzac has said that the requisites of a success- 


ful book-hunter are the legs of a deer, the patience of 
a Jew, and the purse of a Rothschild. One of these 
possessions I have not, but my patience and ardor of 
pursuit have been increased. by my good fortune 
rather than lessened.” 

A Boox-HuNTER. 


It may be well to add that the friend 
of the Spectator’s correspondent knows 
Charles Lamb’s handwriting when he sees 
it. It is easy to imagine that, to a book- 
hunter, the discovery of two thoughts of 
the immortal essayist’s, jotted down in his 
own chirography, must be as thrilling and 
exciting as the successful landing of a 
fighting salmon or the killing of an angry 
grizzly is to the lover of woodcraft. 


To turn from book-hunting to bee-hunt- 
ing is an easy transition, and here is a letter 
from another friend of the Spectator apro- 
pos of the latter’s little talk about tracking 
the wild honey-bee: 


The bees were not “rattled,”? Mr. Spectator, when 
they came out of their prison filled with honey. They 
were simply locating the honey. It was such a good 
find that they wanted to know the exact spot where 
their newly discovered treasure was, that they might 
return to it at once. They flew slowly around in 
circles, * with their heads towards the honey.” This 
is the invariable method of locating the spot to which 
they want to return. The young bees, in pleasant 
weather, usually come out of the hive every afternoon 
for a little fly, and they always fly with their heads 
towards the hive, in efforts to localize their homes. 
When the first bee had localized the honey-cup, he 
went home and told others about his find; and they at 
once went for the honey, and, after filling their sacks, 
like Jacob’s sons, they started at oncefor home, with- 
out once looking back to see where the honey was, for 
this localizing had been done for them by the first 
bee. Ifthe bee-hunter had stayed longer in that place 
he would soon have had hundreds of bees around his 
cup, all eager for the honey and allthoroughly posted 
as to its locality. When the second capture was 
made and the cup removed to another place, a second 
localizing of the honey took place in order to be able 
to return to it and send the other workers of the hive 
to the spot. They knew where they were, and where 
the tree was which made their home. The removal 
had not “‘rattled’’ the bees at all, as was evidenced 
by their line of flight crossing at once the first line 
of flight. Locality seems to be large in bees, and the 
power to communicate facts is undoubtedly large. 


Correspondence 


“Ring Out the Bells” 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

The suggestion that church bells be rung at sun- 
rise on Christmas Day strikes me very favorably, 
and I hope the time is near when Fourth of July will 
not usurp all the bell-ringing. 

Here in Santa Barbara we have few church towers, 
and fewer bells, but I will tell you of a very pretty 
service which ushered in our Christmas Day. The 
choir of the Congregational church, numbering 
twenty, headed by their leader, Mrs. Morrison, as- 
sembled at an early hour, and, in a wheeled barge, 
with six magnificent gray horses strung with bells, 
threaded the streets of this pretty town, singing 
Christmas carols. The chapel organ and a cornet 
added their tones to the voices of thechoir. Through 
our open doors and windows, as the dawn softly ap- 
peared, these Christmas hymns, “Carol, Sweetly 
Carol,” “Glory, Glory, Glory be to God Most 
High,” and others came with tenderest meaning. 

It may be long before Santa Barbara can fling out 
joyful chimes from high church towers, but this beau- 
tiful prelude to Christmas Day I hope will be repeated 
every year, and that other towns may copy the 
thought and join with us in a chain of song at day. 
light. M.C. K. 





Pomona College 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Nowhere is the survival and strength of the Pil- 
grim spirit more clearly seen than in the history of 
the founding and nourishing of our Christian col- 
leges. To those who have inherited the traditions 
and training of New England, no State without a 
college of the New England type is rightly furnished 
for its work of developing and blessing its citizens. 
Constrained by this belief, consecrated and patriotic 
men and women have endeavored to supply in the 
Western States and Territories, soon to be of pre- 
dominant influence in our country, institutions that 
shall fit these new domains for a worthy place and 
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power in a Christian nation; and their struggles can 
hardly be surpassed in the records of self-sacrificing 
devotion to God and man. 

The colleges that have done so much to shape the 
greater part of our States have not been built by 
those at ease in Zion: they have been founded in 
faith and prayer and self-sacrifice. 

Pomona College, in southern California, is almost 
the latest link in the chain of Christian colleges 
which stretches from State to State and makes every 
part of our Union feel and honor the power of the 
Pilgrim faith. Fifteen years ago southern Calfor- 
nia was an undiscovered country so far as its re- 
sources and possibilities were concerned. Its devel- 
opment on the material side during the last decade 
has been marvelous, and no less wonderful has been 
the growth of those spiritual forces constituting the 
real life and strength of a State. As early as 1882 
our little association of eight Congregational 
churches—all that we could then boast—had a 
standing committee on education, instructed to 
keep in mind, and, as soon as practicable, to found, 
“a Christian College of the New England type.” 
In 1888 it was decided that the time had come for the 
beginning of this work. Pomona was decided upon 
as the location, and in September of that year 
Pomona College opened in a private house, with 
three instructors and about thirty pupils, all but two 
of them from Pomona. In the following year the 
College was permanently located at Claremont, on 
the Santa Fé Railroad, four miles north of the city 
of Pomona, and thirty-five miles east of Los Angeles. 
The growth of the institution, so quietly and mod- 
estly begun, has been a surprise to all. Its sixth and 
last catalogue shows an enrollment of one hundred 
and ninety-seven young men and women from forty- 
nine towns and nine States, with a Faculty number- 
ing fifteen men and women, trained in the best 
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colleges of the East, and full of the missionary spirit 
that thinks little of sacrifice and knows nothing of 
failure. 

The first class, numbering eleven, was graduated 
last June. Of this class, two are doing graduate 
work at the State University at Berkeley, one at 
Yale, and one at Chicago University, while three 
have been making special preparation for the profes- 
sion of teaching. The College has gathered in the 
‘six years of its existence considerable property, in- 
cluding a valuable tract of land and two fine build- 
ings. lt has won the high regard of educators 
. throughout the State for its thorough work and for 
the influence it has exerted over its students, stimu- 
lating them to noble living and striving. Its field is 
large ; there is no college under Congregational con- 
tro] within a thousand miles, and no thoroughly 
equipped institution of higher learning nearer than 
the Universities of Stanford and Berkeley, both in 
northern California, over five hundred miles dis- 
‘tant. Surely there is room in this new State for a 
strong, thoroughly Christian, but unsectarian col- 
lege, and this Pomona College aims to be. A larger 
opportunity, could not be desired, but to meet the 
opportunity there is needed:an endowment that shall 
be adequate to the financial requirements of a rapidly 
growing work. 

A hundred thousand dollars given now would do 
more to shape the life of Southern California than 
ten times that amount could accomplish under differ- 
-ent circumstances. Pomona College invites a thor- 
ough examination on the part of those who seek op- 
portunities to place property of which they are 
stewards where it will surely yield large returns in 
character and life. 4 


Association Football 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

The Outlook, in common with many other papers 
throughout the country, has repeatedly called atten- 
tion to the brutality of the present form of football, 
but in all the criticisms made, either by your journal 
-or by others, I have never noticed the slightest refer- 
ence to the game played under Association rules, so 
popular now—and for the past twenty years—in 
‘Great Britain and the North of Ireland. 

Three or four years ago a crack team of Associa- 
tion players - mostly Scotchmen—came to this coun- 
try and gave exhibitions of a kind of football that 
no one could find fault with on the score of rough- 
ness, and yet a game that called for an enormous 
‘amount of skill and endurance on the part of the 
players. To speak accurately, the game played 
according to Association rules is the only true /oot- 
ball, as the work of propelling the ball is confined 
almost entirely to the foot. The ball that is used is 
round like an orange, and is never touched by the 
hands of the players, except the goal-keeper—and 
then only in defense of his goal. There is no room 
for rough play, except in “‘charging’’ with the 
shoulder, and that is seldom resorted to by well- 
trained players. 

Any one acquainted with the history of the game, 
either here or abroad, knows that brutality is in- 
separably connected with all forms of playing with 
the watermelon-shaped ball. It matters little 
whether you call it American or Rugby football, 
‘whenever the players are allowed to carry, instead of 
kick, the ball, the game becomes more or less bar- 
barous. The English twenty or thirty years ago 
found it impossible to “civilize”? Rugby, and in 
consequence the Association rules were framed to 
make the sport truly football, and a recreation that 
calls more for skill and alertness than for mere 
brute force. 

As the Association game has met with such suc- 
cess on the other side of the water—tar eclipsing 
Rugby—and has been attended with so few acci- 
‘dents, I think those who criticise American football 
‘should do all they can to encourage this form of the 
game, which is not only less dangerous to the play- 
ers, but infinitely more interesting to the spectators. 
If we must have football—and it looks that way very 
much just now—let us have the latest and most 
scientific form of the game, even if we have to go 
abroad for it. J. G M. 


Notes and Queries 


Ina late issue, in reply to a question under Notes 
and Queries, you say: ‘Orthodox theology holds 
that Jesus Christ was not merely in form or sem- 
blance of man, but really a man, subject to all human 
limitations of power and knowledge.” How do you 
reconcile this with Christ’s raising the dead, healing 
lepers at a word, and repeated instances in Scripture 
ot Christ perceiving the thoughts of men, etc.? 
Surely this transcends all human power and knowl- 
edge; and, if Iapprehend rightly your statement, it 
seems to me as unorthodox as possible. Will = 
please explain ? " 


Elijah and-Elisha are said to have raised the dead, 
and to have exercised all the other miraculous powers 
which Jesus did. The superior claims of Jesus are 
not to be found in his miracles, for these were com- 
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mon to him with the prophets and apostles, but 
rather in his consciousness of God, as apparent in his 
great sayings. That herecognized his limitations, 
see Mark x., 40; xiii., 32. 

I have heard the Y. P. S. C. E. parting words, 
‘‘ Mizpah,” objected to because the Society does not 
use the word in the Biblical sense, and, if it did, the 
idea of God conveyed would be unchristian. What 
is your idea as to the use of the words, “‘ The Lord 
watch between me and thee, when we are absent one 
from another ”’? A. P.M. 

For the signification of ‘“‘Mizpah”’ see Genesis 
XxxX., 49,50, and the marginal rendering. Inthe mouth 
of Laban the words, ‘‘ The Lord watch,” etc., are an 
invocation of divine protection against any un- 
friendly act on Jacob’s part. There is no need, how- 
ever, that the word ‘‘ Mizpah” should be limited to 
this special interpretation. It suggests only the 
general idea of guardian care. But it is otherwise 
with Laban’s words. Watching between us is not 
the same thing as watching over us, and it seems 
rather an infelicitous sort of prayer for friends. 


Cag you aid me in securing a formula or profession 
of faith fora Union Church? Weareabout to estab- 
lish such a chapel in ——. It will be supported by 
the residents of the village. This naturally means 
a congregation drawn from different religious de- 
nominations. The writerisa Unitarian. Any infor- 
mation you can give will be appreciated. 

A.D. 5. 

For a Union Church a formula must be adopted 
that includes only the essential things in the sim- 
plest form. We suggest the following: ‘‘ We whose 
names are hereto set join ourselves together as a 
church of the disciples of Jesus Christ in the love of 
God and for the service of man, confessing our de- 
pendence on the Holy Spirit to guide us into all 
truth, righteousness, and charity, and inviting the 
fellowship of all who are thus minded.” 


In The Outlook of iecommnr 59 I read, ‘* The piece 
of silver has still the impress of the king upon it.” 
In my Bible I have a note, a quotation from Lyman 
Abbott (where found is not noted)—* The piece of 
silver, the drachma, bore the image, not of the Em- 
or {nor of the women], but of an owl.” Where 
ies the error? or, rather, what is the fact? 


The second statement is correct. The reference to 
the “image of the king,” though borrowed from well- 
known commentators, is an error. 


Whose English translation of the Old Testament 
is commonly u: by the Jews in this country, and 
is looked upon by them as authoritative? And who 
publishes it? CH 

The only authoritative text for an Israelite is the 
Hebrew. If he needs an English version at all, either 
of our current versions serves his purpose. There 
are, however, Israelite versions—one by Zunz, 
another by Graetz—but these are not in common 
use. 

If you or any of your subscribers know where Ger- 
man Sunday-school lessons can be obtained. es 


let me know. 


Address the American Sunday-School Union, 
Philadelphia. Perhaps they may be had of J. H. 
Tewkesbury, 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


S.—The origin of “ loving-cups” seems, so far as 
we can find, to be lost in the myths of antiquity. A 
distinction is made between a “ loving-cup” and a 
‘“* parting-cup ” in that the latter is usually supposed 
to have only two handles, while the “ loving-cup”’ is 
supposed to have more than two. 


Please allow me a few words on the question 
asked at the top of your Notes and Queries col- 
umn of issue mber 1. There is a definite dis- 
tinction between Christian Science and faith cure, 
in that the former bases its cures on a divine prin- 
ciple, and the spiritual laws of that principle must 
be understood and intelligently applied to cases of 
healing, while the latter is a blind faith that 
prayer or supplication poured forth to a personal 
God, heals the sick. The wide difference, and 
irreconcilable, lies in the Christian Scientist’s un- 
derstanding and daily demonstration that God is 
Principle. infinite and divine Mind, not person, nor in 
any way limited to finiteness. The two processes are 
confounded by those who have not demonstrated the 
principle and rules of Christian Science because both 
are metaphysical; but one is the action of that di- 
vine ** Love which casts out fear,” and saith to dis- 
ease, “* Peace, be still,’”’ while faith cure is one belief 
casting out another. I regretted that in your list of 
‘books, asked for by the inquirer, you did not men- 
tion the text-book of Christian ‘Science, ‘Science 





and Health,” by the Rev. Mary Baker Eddy, the 
discoverer and founder of Christian Science. It is 
a clear and complete statement of true metaphysics, 
based in the one and only and divine Mind, in 
**whom we live,and move, and have our being,” and 
its teachings are founded on the sayings and. demon- 
strations of our Saviour, spiritually interpol 


M.P. 
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A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW YORK 
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T. ¥. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK 

Warner, Amos G. American Charities. $1.75. 

GINN_& CO., BOSTON 
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tion. $1.50. 

HARTFORD SEMINARY PRESS, HARTFORD 
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Hugo, Victor. Ruy Blas. Edited by Samuel Gar- 
ner. 75 cts. 
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Tyler, Professor W.S. A History of Amherst Col- 
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With Introduction by Rev. Joseph Cook. $1.25. 
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The Life of Christ 


XXX.—The Last Journey to 
Jerusalem * 
By Lyman Abbott 


The earthly career of Jesus of Nazareth is 
now drawing to its tragical close. He has 
preached the Gospel in Galilee, and the twelve 
disciples have carried the message of the king- 
dom as its heralds to all the smaller villages ; 
but Galilee, though at times it seemed to en- 
thusiastically receive its Prophet; had no incli- 
nation for a Gospel so catholic as to include 
in its blessings the whole world, and so spir- 
itual as to seek its results only through self- 
sacrifice. By a sudden change of popular feel- 
ing, by no means uncommon in history, the 
people had passed from endeavoring to crown 
Jesus as their king to abandoning him when he 
spoke of sacrifice in the synagogue at Caper- 
naum. He had preached the Gospel in Judea, 
so far as we have any record, chiefly, if not ex- 
clusively, in its capital. Here his disciples 
could render him no aid. There is, indeed, 
little indication that the twelve Apostles were 
even habitually with him. John alone has 
given any extended report of this period of his 
ministry—John, whose fidelity and quiet cour- 
age no peril was able to daunt. Rejected by 
Jerusalem, he had preached the Gospel in 
Perea—the region beyond Jordan. Here sev- 
enty apostles, commissioned for the purpose, 
had carried the message of the kingdom 
throughout this larger district, with its scat- 
tered and diverse populace. Here, too, he was 
listened to with interest, but not accepted as 
the Messiah. The time of instruction had now 
come substantially to its close. Jesus, know- 
ing full well the fate that awaited him, set his 
face, as one of the evangelists has it, stead- 
fastly toward Jerusalem. His disciples fol- 
lowed him, afraid and amazed.* They be- 
lieved, what was, indeed, true, that he was 
going to Jerusalem to fulfill the last act of 
preparation and receive his coronation. It 
is true that Christ told them, in perfectly 
explicit terms, that he would be delivered 
to the Gentiles, insulted, abused, crucified ; 
but this they could not believe. Christ was a 
perpetual enigma to his most intimate friends. 
They could not and did not understand him. 
When he spoke parables, they understood him 
literally; when he spoke in plain and unenig- 
matical language, they thought he was speak- 
ing in parables. So, despite strange sinking 
of the heart, amazement, fear, dark forebod- 
ings, they followed after him; too awe- 
stricken to inquire his meaning, too full of their 
own notions respecting the kingdom of God and 
the conditions of its success to be able to re- 
ceive and understand his prophecies. 

So it was not altogether strange that two of 
his disciples, taking their mother with them 
to reinforce their request, came to ask of him 
high office in the kingdom when it should be 
established. It was not very noble, this at- 
tempt to steal a march on their comrades, 
and no wonder the ten were displeased when 
they heard of it. And yet their displeasure 
indicated that in them also there was some- 
thing of the same greed of place and power. 
If Christ foresaw the details of his crucifix- 
ion, if he knew that he was to be crucified be- 
tween two thieves, one on his right hand and 
one on his left, there must have been some- 
thing infinitely pathetic to him in this request 
from two faithful and dear friends that they 
might occupy these places of honor in his 
glory—for his cross is his glory. Certainly 
they did not know what they asked. One 
can but wonder whether afterwards they did 
understand it, when they looked upon the 
three crosses, under the shadow of the great 
darkness. 

‘If his own most intimate disciples so little 
understood the immediate future, it is not 
strange that others did not understand it. It 
is in the light of this history that we must 
interpret the story of the Rich Young Ruler. 


1 Bible Study Union Lesson No. 32. Mark x., 17- 
45; Luke xviii., 31-34. International Lesson, First 
Suarter, No. 10. (March 10.) The International 

sson subject for January 20 will be found treated 
in The Outlook of October 27 last. 

2 Theincident in Luke ix., 51, is not there placed 
in its chronological order. 

3 Mark x., 32. 





This young man was an officer in a Jewish 
synagogue. He belonged presumptively to 
the better party of the Pharisees—those who 
believed that to love God with all one’s heart 
and one’s neighbor as one’s self is indeed the 
summary of the law. He had certainly been 
affected by the fame of Jesus’s teaching, and it 
is reasonable to suppose he had been moved 
by the teaching itself. That he was very 
much in earnest in his purpose, and really 
stirred to a humble loyalty, is indicated by 
the facts stated by Mark, that he came run- 
ning, and kneeled to Jesus in the public road. 
That there was some real sincerity in him is 
evident from the fact that Jesus, looking on 
him, loved him. But he had no conception— 
who did at that time ?—that the kingdom of 
God was a kingdom of patience, suffering, 
self-sacrifice, martyrdom. This truth Christ 
put before him tersely in the simple direction 
to sell all that he had and enter the little band 
of twelve, on precisely the same conditions on 
which they had entered it—for they had given 
up all to become his followers. And yet, that 
they shared the rich young ruler’s misappre- 
hension, and shared also his expectation of 
an earthly and immediate recompense for a 
temporary sacrifice—which they had faith 
enough to make, but he had not—is indicated 
by Peter’s somewhat egotistical question, “ Lo, 
we have forsaken all and followed thee: what 
shall we have therefor ?” 

To my mind there is scarcely any epoch in 
the life of Christ, not excepting Gethsemane 
and the Passion itself, more full of pathos 
than these last days, when Jesus was sur- 
rounded by friends who would not and could 
not understand him. He, full of a deepening 
sorrow, presently to break forth in tears over 
Jerusalem; they, full of an increasing glad- 
ness, presently to break forth in shouts of 
Hosanna in the triumphal procession. 


Inness and His Art 


It is a great pity that the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art did not possess itself of one 
of the Inness pictures just sold at the Ameri- 
can Art Galleries. While our foremost land- 


scape artist is ], 


not unrepre- 
sented in the 
Central Park 
institution, 
yet he is not 
represented as 
he should be, 
and the pic- 
tures just sold 
were _ truly 
master-works. 
They were 
but twenty in 
number, and, 
although sep- 
arated in time 
of execution, 
some of them 
by a quarter 
of a century, they all present the peculiar indi- 
vidualtand independent qualities which have 
made the breadth and depth of an Inness 
landscape a thing apart in our American art- 
history. These pictures, and the two hundred 
and fifty which are now on exhibition in Fifty- 
seventh Street, to be sold next month, show 
that Inness was a pre-eminently great artist, 
not only in his well-known sunsets and forest 
effects, but also in depicting foggy marshes, 
moors, and other nature-phases which we do 
not so readily associate with his brush. Such 
an example is “ A Silver Morning,” in the col- 
lection just sold, cool and luminous as a Cazin, 
or, in the other collection, the “ Scene at Tar- 
pon Springs,” than which Turner himself 
could not have done better. Again, and espe- 
cially in the large number of canvases which 
he left at his death, we detect the dizarre ele- 
ments in his energy which seemed sometimes 
to force him to paint a perfect forest against 
an imperfect sky, or vice versa. But what will 
strike every art-lover in all the pictures, 
whether indifférent or ideal, is the royal way 
in which this interpreter of nature painted. To 
him atmosphere, light, color, were everything ; 
mere details, nothing. As his conception was 
never small, neither was his execution. So 


George Inness 





almost vehemently did he paint that it is only 
when putting the space of a great room like 
the Vanderbilt Gallery between us and the 
picture that we appreciate the unity of his 
work. With him earth and sky, air and light, 
were always married; they never dwelt apart. 
True, in some cases, he made distinctly dis- 
jointed unions, but these very limitations and 
imperfections only fit us to appreciate and 
enjoy the masterpieces the more. They are 
masterpieces even in the mind of a lover of 
Corot and Rousseau, and would be so no mat- 
ter to what nation Inness had belonged. But 
because he was an American, through and 
through, because he painted American sub- 
jects almost exclusively, because he was a 
force in the transition period of our art, he 


_ must have from us an especial loyalty and 


reverence. Unequal as were his canvases, 
extravagant as were some of his passing 
caprices, one is sure that Inness was at all 
times a truth-seeker. He sought truth in no 
company of like-minded artists; not even the 
Barbizon school could claim him. Self-reliant 
in character, he was also self-reliant in his 
methods of work. No landscape-painter in 
the art history of this country has accom- 
plished more, not only in prodigality of achieve- 
ment, but also in convincing the uninitiated of 
the unity and the glory of nature. 
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About People 


—Archdeacon Denison, of Taunton, Eng. 
land, has just entered on his nineti¢eth year. 

—Mr. Horace Chilton, of Tyler, Texas, who 
is to succeed Senator Coke at Washington, is 
not yet forty years of age. 

—Mr. Delos Mills, of Racine, Wis., is said 
to be the oldest “ traveling man” in this coun- 
try still prosecuting his business. He was 
born in 1819. 

—The only woman mining expert in the 
world is said to be Miss Nellie Cushman, of 
Tucson, Arizona. She began her work nine 
years ago, when she was a girl of seventeen. 

—Sir Joseph Lister, the first English phy- 
sician to use antiseptic treatment for wounds, 
has retired from hospital practice, and, it is 
rumored, will shortly give up all active work. 

—Mr. Andrew J. Patterson, of Tennessee, 
who has been appointed Consul to Demerara, 
is a grandson of President Andrew Johnson. 
Mr. Patterson’s father was a Senator from 
Tennessee. 

—Mrs. James Holden, a lady ninety-seven 
years old, lives in a house in Cambridge, Mass., 
built in 1657. Mrs. Holden’s two sisters are 
almost as old as she is. One is ninety-five and 
the other ninety-three. 

—Professor George E. Hale, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, has been awarded by the 
French Academy of Natural Sciences its 
Jansen Medal for original work in astronomy. 
Professor Hale is but twenty-six years of age. 

—The late Senator Fair once told Colonel 
Mason, the California cattle king: “ When I 
went to Virgihia City all I wanted was to get 
a little bit of a stake to keep my family from 
starving.» I never expected to make a for- 
tune.” 

—Francis Pulszky, the companion of Kos- 
suth and Garibaldi, has just celebrated his 
eightieth birthday. After his return to Hun- 
gary in 1867 he was made Director of the 
National Museum at Buda-Pesth. He has 
been active in art and politics, and has been a 
journalist in six languages. 

—Mr. Parry, the English composer who 
has come into such favor, was born in 1848, 
and studied music at Eton and Oxford under 
Elvey, Sterndale, Bennett, and Macfarren. 
His best-known music consists of scenes from 
“Prometheus Unbound,” from the “ Birds” 
of Aristophanes, an oratorio, “ Judith,” and 
an opera, “ Lancelot and Guinevere.” 

—The Rev. W. H. Hickman, of Terre Haute, 
Ind., welcomed the Farmers’ Institute to that 
town the other day in the following expressive 
language: “ We welcome you to this splendid 
city, which excels most cities in our country 
in many things. We have the finest saloons, 
_ the best-fitted up gambling-dens, the fastest 
horses, the best race-track, and the poorest 
churches in this land.” 

—Of the thirty men who have occupied the 
office of Governor of New York, two have 





been Presidents of the United States; eight 
have been prominent candidates for the Presi- 
dency; four have been Vice-Presidents; one 
has been Chief Justice of the United States ; 
four have been Cabinet officers ; ten have been 
United States Senators ; and eleven have been 
Representatives in Congress. 

—The founder of whale-catching on a large 
scale, and the inventor of the harpoon cannon, 
Swend Foyn, has just died in Toensberg, 
Norway, at a greatage. Foyn’s invention was 
that of a peculiar kind of ball, which generated 
gas after it entered into the body of the animal, 
and so prevented it from sinking. The later 
developments of whale-fishing in the North are 
due in great part to this invention. 

—Signorina Teresina Labriola, who has 
just been graduated from the Law School of 
the University of Rome, is the first woman in 
modern Italy to receive a doctor’s degree in 
law. In past times, however, women pro- 
fessors, as well as students, added to the 
renown of the University of Bologna. Maria 
d’Agnesi was the last of her sex to holda chair 
there. She was Professor of Mathematics. 

—The London “ Times ” has the following 
communication from “ H.:” “Seven years ago 
T lay ill in San Francisco, an obscure journal- 
ist, quite friendless. Stevenson, who knew 
me slightly, came to my bedside and said, ‘I 
suppose you are like all of us ; you don’t keep 
your money. Now, if alittle loan, as between 
one man of letters and another—eh?’ This 
to a lad writing rubbish for 4 vulgar sheet in 
California !” 

—Herr Franz von Lenbach, the eminent 
portrait-painter and great friend of Bismarck, 
announces that a site of twenty-five acres has 
been purchased at the Rottmann Heights on 
Lake Starnberg, near Munich, where the great 
Bismarck Tower will be erected. The corner- 
stone will probably be laid on the ex-Chancel- 
lor’s birthday, April 1. A Bismarck monu- 
ment will also crown the Zug-Spitze, the 
highest point in Germany. 

—In connection with the interesting rendi- 
tions from Mr. Walter Damrosch’s opera, it 
is interesting to note the following paragraph 
in Hawthorne’s “English Note-Books :” “I 
saw in an American paper yesterday that an 
opera, still unfinished, had been written on the 
story of ‘The Scarlet Letter,’ and that several 
scenes of it had been performed successfully 
in New York. I should think it might suc- 
ceed as an opera, though it would certainly 
fail as a play.” 

—Some autograph letters of Jenner were 
recently sold in London. One of them, toa 
lady to whom he had sent a couple of ducks, 
reads as follows: 

I’ve dispatched, my dear madam, this scrap of a letter 
To say. as Miss Kent is so very much better, 


A regular doctor no longer she lacks, 
So I’ve sent to attend her a couple of quacks. 


The lady replied : 

Yes, ’twas politic, truly, my good friend, 

Thus “a couple of quacks” to your patient to send, 
Since there's nothing so likely as ‘‘ quacks,” it is 


plain, 
To make work for a ‘‘ regular doctor ”’ again. 
Bronchitis. Sudden changes of the weather cause 


Bronchial Troubles. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 
will give effective relief. 
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progressive woman. 
exaggerate the virtues of Pearline. 
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Perhaps that couldn't 
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[PusiisHer’s DEPARTMENT] 


The Century Gallery 
Some’ Biographical and Historical Details about the Works of Art 


which it Contains 


HE CENTURY GALLERY is not a haphazard collection of beautiful woodcuts. The pictures it contains were chosen, after 

l weeks of work and thought, not only to represent the finest product of American wood-engraving, but also to give the pos- 
sessor of the Gallery typical and famous examples of the Italian, Dutch, French, Spanish, English, and American schools of 
painting and illustrating. The result is 2 portfolio to which Mr. Drake and Mr. Fraser, the Art Managers of The Century Com- 
pany, gave their careful supervision, and which they consider will increase in money as well as in art value as time goes on. 
Believing that the subscribers to The Outlook who have obtained The Century Gallery from The Outlook Company may like to 
know more about its details than is given by the dates and names of painters, illustrators, sculptors, and places which the Gallery’s 
carefully arranged index affords, the following notes have been prepared. Every plate deserves a note, and it is only the limitation 


of space that has forced us to select certain pictures for comment. 


Remington, George De Forest Brush, Castaigne, George 


Wharton Edwards, C. D. Gibson, D. M. Bunker, Blashfield, Kenyon Cox, Will H. Low, F. D. Millet, Gilbert Gaul, E. W. Kemble, 
Maynard, Blum, George Fuller, Birch, Mary Hallock Foote, and Sterner are all American artists of note and achievement; but 
all we can do here is to say that their work is in this portfolio, along with that of Vierge, Thornycroft, G. H. Boughton, and others. 


Plate II, TWILIGHT, painted by Théodore Rous- 
seau; engraved by Elbridge Kingsley. Rousseau 
was one of the greatest of modern landscape-painters, 
and belongs to the school of Corot, Daubigny, Diaz, 
and Dupré, who created modern French landscape- 
painting. He was a “naturalist” as that term is 
used in opposition to the word “impressionist.” 
His chief charm lies in the atmospheric effects of 
light and shade which he produces. Notice the sky 
in this pictufe. Rousseau’s paintings are not only 
considered very beautiful, but they are very valuable. 
Senator Brice, of Ohio, owns the original. Elbridge 
Kingsley is one of the greatest of contemporary 
wood-engravers. Born in Ohio, he now lives in 
Massachusetts. His forte is the engraving of land- 
scapes, and he has not only made many remarkable 
reproductions on wood of the paintings of others 
(as of this example of Rousseau), but he is famous 
throughout the art world as an original artist 
on wood; that is to say, he takes his block and 
his graving-tools into the fields or forests, and, 
instead of painting or drawing his picture, cuts it 
directly from nature upon the wood. No living 
engraver, or dead engraver for that matter, has ever 
equaled him in this work of real artistic genius. 
His studio in the summer is on wheels, a kind of 
gypsy’s cart, in which he lives and works, moving 
from place to place as he chooses. Specimens of his 
work are valuable. 

Plate V. HEAD OF A MAN, painted by Rem- 
brandt; engraved by T. Johnson. Rembrandt, the 
son of a miller and the grandson of a baker, is one 
of the greatest of the old masters, and holds a unique 
place in the history of art as a painter and etcher. 
‘This picture is a beautiful and striking example of 
his mastership in the use of color, in the blending of 
light and shade, and in the depicting of human 
character as expressed in the human face; it is the 
head of a soldier in Rembrandt’s great painting, 
“* The Denial of Peter,” now in ‘‘ The Hermitage,” or 
royal art gallery, at St. Petersburg. Thomas John- 
son is one of the great living wood-engravers. He 
was born in England, but now lives in America. It 
is well to recall that American wood-engraving is the 
finest in the world, and has had important influence 
on European art. See note on T. Cole, Plate XVIII. 

Plate VIII. TWILIGHT, painted by Thomas 
Alexander Harrison, one of the younger American 
artists whose chief works have been marine pictures. 
This picture is, pecuniarily, one of the most valuable 
in the famous Corcoran Gallery at Washington. 
Held at a little distance, the effect of light on the 
gently breaking surf will be seen to be very fine. 

Plate IX. LOVE AND DEATH, painted by 
George Frederick Watts; engraved by Timothy Cole. 
Watts is one of the first, if not the first, of living 
English artists; his greatest successes have been 
attained in portrait-painting, but his allegorical pic- 
tures, like “* Love and Death,” have also been notable. 
For the last few years Watts, following the example 
of the great Italian masters, has declined to paint for 
individual owners, and works only on pictures 
ordered by the Government and thus for the benefit 
of tle public. Peculiar interest attaches just now to 
**Love and Death,” since the companion picture, 
* Love and Life,’”’ by the same artist, was presented 
by him to the people of the United States, but re- 
mains in Washington unhung because some of the 


Government officials object, in our opinion very ° 


mistakenly, to the fact that the two figures of the 
picture are nude. See Plate XVIII. for comment on 
the engraver, T. Cole. 

Plate XII. IN THE BEECH WOODS, by Alfred 
Parsons: a fine example of a black-and-white wash- 
drawing by one of the greatest living black-and- 
white illustrators. In such an English beech wood 


it was that Gurth and Wamba were herding the 
swine when Sir Walter Scott introduces the two 
famous Saxon serfs to his readers in the first chapter 
of ** Ivanhoe.” 

Plate XIII. ABLE TO TAKE CARE OF HIM- 
SELF, by W. M. Chase, is not only an interesting 
character-sketch, but is an excellent example of the 
work of an artist who is considered by many com- 
petent critics to be the foremost living American 
portrait and figure painter. 

Plate XVII. THE FIRST COMMUNION, 
painted by J. Bastien-Lepage ; engraved by T. Cole. 
This plate is valuable as a beautiful engraving ot a 
work by a remarkable French painter; it is, in ad- 
dition, an interesting character-sketch, illustrating a 
picturesque French custom. Young girls of this 
type and in this costume may trequently be seen in 
the streets of French towns and villages going to 
and from the churches, accompanied by admiring 
friends. Bastien-Lepage, if he had never painted 
another canvas, would have made himself famous by 
his picture of ‘Joan of Arc,” which now hangs in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, and 
is one of the valuable treasures of that fine collection 
of pictures. 

Plates XVIII., XXXIV., and XLIX., Botticelli’s 
MADONNA, Filippo Lippi’s ADORING VIRGIN, 
and Raphael’s MADONNA OF THE GOLD- 
FINCH, are the gems of the collection, and should be 
examined together. These plates have a threefold 
interest for the amateur, aside from the deep and 
tender sentiment and intrinsic beauty of the pictures 
themselves ; for they are the work of by all odds the 
greatest of modern wood-engravers, Timothy Cole; 
they are examples of three of the great ‘‘ old masters”’ 
of Italy, and they represent two of the richest and 
most splendid art collections jin the world—namely, 
the Gallery of the Palace of the Louvre in Paris and 
the Gallery of the Uffizi Palace in Florence. Cole, 
although born in England, came to this country in 
infancy and learned his art here. He and his work 
constitute a pre-eminent example of what America 
has done for the noble art of wood-engraving. For 
some years past he has confined himself to the proj- 
ect of reproducing the works of the old masters, and, 
thanks to him, the owner of the Century Gallery 
may get, without leaving home, a glimpse at those 
priceless paintings which, with their historical 
associations, make Florence—the Florence of Dante, 
Botticelli, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Giotto, Fra 
Angelico, Filippo Lippi, Savonarola—the Mecca of 
all lovers of literature, religious devotion, and the 
arts. We have thus, in the Century Gallery, not 
only choice examples of the work of the greatest 
living wood-engraver, but also a charming glimpse 
at his personality, for Plate XLIII. is an admirable 
portrait of him engraved by himself. The three 
Madonnas which Cole has chosen are very beautiful 
expressions of the deep religious spirit which was 
behind fhe art of the Old Italian Masters. Filippo 
Lippi, a wandering monk, was not of spotless charac- 
ter, but this ‘‘ Madonna” (Plate XXXIV.) is con- 
sidered a very fine example of Italian medieval 
religious art. Botticelli (¢ pronounced like ch in 
cherry) (Plate XVIII.) was a pupil of Filippo Lippi, 
but greater than his master. He was a follower of 
Savonarola, and his religious paintings were the fruits 
of sincere, genuine, and poetic feeling. The difference 
in tender sentiment between the face of Lippi’s 
“* Madonna” and that of Botticelli may be seen at a 
glance. Raphael (Plate XLIX.), the greatest of the 
Italian masters, and well called the very “‘ Prince of 
Painters,” belonged to the same century as Lippi and 
Botticelli. Like them, he did some of his best work 
in Florence. The ‘“ Madonna of the Goldfinch,” so 
called because St. Johnis handing Jesus a cardel/zi0, 


or little goldfinch, is in the Tribune of the Uffizi at 
Florence—a room considered by.,common consent to 
contain the most valuable paintings inexistence. It 
was painted (on wood) in 1506 as a wedding present 
for Lorenzo Nasi, of Florence. In 1547, when the 
house of the Nasi family was destroyed by a land- 
slip, the picture was broken into pieces, which have 
been cleverly joined. 

Plate XXV. BRONZE LIONS, by Barye, one 
of the greatest of modern sculptors. His forte was 
the modeling of wild animals and reptiles. His 
bronzes are very valuable. 

Plate XXVI. A NEGRO OF MOROCCO, by 
Mariano Fortuny. Fortuny was a Spanish painter, 
most famous as a water-colorist, and he won a great 
reputation for his drawing, coloring, and style, of 
which this picture (painted in 1859, when sent by the 
Italian Government into Morocco to depict the inci- 
dents of a military campaign) is a fine specimen. 
His pictures are very costly. At his death the con- 
tents of his studio were sold for $160,000. 

Plate XXXIII. THE SETTING SUN, by 
Charles Francois Daubigny, one of the great mod- 
ern French landscape-painters; especially fine in 
river scenes, which he painted from a floating studio. 
His pictures are now valuable. -For the engraver 
(Kingsley) see notes on Plate LI. 

Plate XXXVII. THE PONTE VECCHIO, 
FLORENCE; etched by Joseph Pennell. This 
plate is worthy of note for several reasons; it is 
charming in itself, it is an admirable picture of one 
of the historic and picturesque features of old Flor- 
ence, it is the work of an expert American etcher 
and pen-draughtsman, and it is a wood-engraving of 
an etching. To reproduce on wood the effects of 
etching on copper so completely and successfully as 
is here done is a very difficult achievement. Read- 
ers of the ‘Century Magazine” do not need to be 
told of the delightful literary and artistic work which 
Mr. and Mrs. Pennell do in collaboration, and of 
which their various illustrated books, like ‘‘ The 
Stream of Pleasure” and “ Play in Provence,” are 
such engaging products. 

Plate XXXIX. LOOKING OVER THE CLIFF, 
by Winslow Homer. Mr. Homer is oneof the fore- 
most living American painters in oil and: water 
colors. He began his art life by sketching scenes of 
the Civil War for ‘‘ Harper’s Weekly.” He is a 
genre painter, and has been most successful in depict- 
ing the sea and sea life. He spends much of his 
time in his studio on the coast of Maine. His best 
pictures are valuable and increasing in value. En- 
graved by T. Cole (see notes on Plate XVIII.). 

Plate XL., PORTRAIT IN BAS-RELIEF, is 
interesting as an example of the work of Augustus 
St. Gaudens, who may justly be ranked as the fore- 
most of living American sculptors. MacMonnies, 
whose great fountain at the World’s Fair in Chicago 
won wide renown, is a pupil of St. Gaudens. Some 
of his best-known works are the Lincoln statue in 
Chicago and the Farragut monument in Madison 
Square, New York. Plate XXXII. is a portrait of 
St. Gaudens at work in his studio. 

Plate XLI. THIRST, by J. L. Géréme, one of 
the best-known and most successful of modern 
French painters. This is one of his famous can- 
vases. His scenes from the life and history of 
ancient Rome are especially fine. Many of his best 
works are owned in this country by such picture- 
buyers as the Astors, the Vanderbilts, the Rocke- 
fellers, and the late W. T. Walters, of Baltimore. 

Plate XLIII. THE MAN WITH A VIOLIN, 
a portrait of Timothy Cole, engraved by himself 
from a painting by Wyatt Eaton, one of the best of 
American portrait-painters. One of Eaton’s well- 
known works is a portrajt of President Garfield, 
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painted after the latter’s death, sod now owned by 
the Union League Club of New York. See note on 
Plate XVIII. 

Plate XLV. THE WOOD-GATHERERS, by 
Jean ‘Baptiste Corot. Corot’s name is the most 
iliustrious one in French art. His genius was for 
painting Nature in her still and peaceful and tender 
aspect. This plate, although beautifully engraved 
by Kingsley (see under Plate II.), is not, in our 
opinion, an altogether satisfactory example of the 
beauty and style of Corot. Still, it is impossible to 
get by reproduction, no matter how good, the atmos- 
pheric effect which is so peculiarly Corot’s that it 
might be called by his name. Unlike his equally 
famous contemporary Millet (see Plate LVII.), Corot 
made money with his brush. He is said to have, at 
the height of his career, received $40,000 a year from 
the sale of his pictures. But money did not spoil 
his art, as it came near doing in the case of Meis- 
sonier, or as it has actually done in the case of Sir 
John Millais. 

Plate LII]. THE INFANTA MARGUERITE, 
by Velasquez, one of the greatest portrait-painters 
that ever lived, sharing with Murillo the glory of 
the first place in the history of Spanish art. His 
skilland style in portraiture have been called magical, 


and he has had many imitators, notably the American 
artist Sargent. Engraved by Cole (see XVIII.). 

Plate LVII. THE SHEEP-SHEARERS, by 
Jean Francois Millet. This is an admirable and de- 
lightful example of the unique style of not only one 
of the greatest of French artists, but one of the 
greatest of al] modern artists. Millet did for human 
life what Corot did for the life of Nature. He was 
himself a peasant, was poor, sometimes to the verge 
of starvation, and depicted the life, character, and 
spirit of the French peasant with surpassing pathos. 
Although he lived in great simplicity at Barbizon, 
now famous as the center of a painters’ colony, his 
pictures brought great sums after his death. His 
** Angelus,” which he sold for a smal] sum, was 
afterwards bought in this country by the French 
Government for over $100,000. Those who wish to 
possess more than one example of Millet will find in 
the photographs of his pictures published by Ad. 
Braun & Co., Paris and New York, the best possible 
reproduction of his work. 

Plate LVIII. UNDER THE GREENWOOD, 
by George Inness. George Inness, who has just 
died, is called by many competent critics the fore- 
most American landscape-painter. An exhibition of 
his works, now being held in this city, is attracting 


wide attention; one critic of authority asserts: ‘It 
may be said in all] safety that not again in this cen- 
tury will so impressive an exhibition of landscapes 
of any one man’s painting be made as is found in 
this one of George Inness’s.” Note that this plate 
is engraved by Kingsley (see Plate II.). 

Plate LIX. MISS FRANCES HARRIS, by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, whom Ruskin calls the “ prince of 
portrait-painters”’ and “one of the seven colorists 
of the world.” But Ruskin’s judgments must not 
always be accepted without reservation. However, 
the grace and charm of Sir Joshua’s portraits are 
very great, and make an example of his work indis- 
pensable to the collection of an amateur. He was 
a minister’s son, and won his fame and title by un- 
aided merit. He was deaf a large part of his life as 
the result of a cold caught while copying in the 
Sistine Chapel at Rome. 

Plate LXIII. TWO BOYS OF HOLLAND, by 
Aelbert Cuyp. This celebrated Dutch artist was 
equally good in landscape, marine, and portrait or 
figure painting. This plate is interesting not only 
as an example of the Dutch school, but as an illus- 
tration of the life of Holland in the seventeenth 
century. Cuyp is held in very high esteem in 
England. 


SUGGESTIONS ON FRAMING.—Many of the plates in The Century Gallery are peculiarly suitable for framing, and a dozen or more 


may be taken from the portfolio and hung, simply framed, and the portfolio will still be a rich and full one. 
XXXIV., and XLIX., the three Madonnas, may be put into one frame, and make together a beautiful panel. 


For example: Plates X VIIL., 
Plates V. and XX VL., framed 


separately, make a fitling pair of genre pictures by great artists; Plates XVII. and LIX., hung near each other, are types of English and 
French girlhood, as well as of the best English and French art; XXXIX. and LVII. are easily associated, since one, by an American 
artist, represents the women who depend upon the sea for life, and the other, by a Frenchman, portrays the woman who lives by the product of 
the soil; XX XVII. is particularly pleasing in a frame, because of its etching effects; VIII. and XLV. naturally go together—one the work of 


the greatest of not only French but of all modern landscape-painters, the other a picture by a renowned American marine painter. 


Each 


individual will be governed by his or her own taste, but it may be proper to say that the best effects with such pictures are produced by the 


least elaborate means. 


A mat of white, three inches in width all around, should come almost to the edge of the engraving, and the 


rame 


should be a simple oak, cherry, or white-and-gold molding. Sage-green or terra-cotta mats and frames may be used with some plates to 


advantage. 
shade to match, with admirable effect. 


the collection gives can be very greatly multiplied without destroying the portfolio. 


Gallery, one to keep intact and the other to make selections from for framing and presentation. 


PRICE OF THE CENTURY GALLERY.—The retail price of The Century Gallery is $10. 


In one case we know, Rembrandt’s Soldier’s Head (Plate V.) was put in a broad mat of terra-cotta and a narrow molding in a 
By using selected plates from the Gallery framed in this way as wedding or birthday gifts, the pleasure 
Some people have taken two copies of The Century 


We have made a special arrangement 


with the publishers for the purchase of the entire edition of The Century Gallery, by reason of which we are enabled to make, to subscribers 


of The Outlook, an offer which will put The Century Gallery into their hands at a remarkably low cost. 
be sent on receipt of a postal-card request, by The Outlook Company, 13 Astor Place, New York City. 


Full particulars of this offer will 
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EDUCATIONAL 
New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 3 Kast 14th Street, N. Y. 


EACHERS COLLEGE forningside 


York (120th St., West).—Professional training for 
general teachers and specialists: manual training, 
science, kindergarten, English. form, drawing ana 
color, history of art, domestic science, gener: 
grees given by Columbia College to both sexes. 
Circulars of Information, ** Teachers College 
Bulletin.” WALTER L. HERVEY, President. 














Connecticut 


FARE SIELD ACADEMY for Bo 
Conn.—Combines thoro 

training with the comforts of a 

FRANCIS H. BR 





. Fairfield 
mental and physical 

nuine home. 20 boys. 

ER, A.M.., Principal. 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

Winter Term, th, 

inter Term, January 7th: ,RA J. SMITH. Principal. 








Massachusetts 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park St., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


The Cambridge School 


For Young Ladies, © 


Cambridge, Mass. Comforts of Home. Small classes. 
A great variety of Courses. e ) 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 











New Jersey 





New Jersey, Summit. 
The Kent Place School for Girls 


All departments. Advantages of New York. Home 
comforts for boarding pupils. Principal, Miss Watts, 
late of The Cambridge School. The Summit School Co. 
Hamilton W. Mabie, President. 


Pennsylvania 
WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boarding and Day School for girls. 38th year opens Sept. 
26th. cal - ¥ 








th. Academical and college preparatory courses. 
circular address Mrs. THEoporA B. RicHArps, Principal. 
Miss SARA Louise Tracy, A.M., Associate Principal. 





8ist SEMI-ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


PHGENIX INSURANCE CO. 


OF HARTFORD, 


CONN. 


January Ist, 1895 





CASH CAPITAL, * . 
ASSETS AVAILABLE 


$2,000,000.00 


FOR FIRE LOSSES, 


$5,588,058.07 


AS FOLLOWS: 


Cash on Hand, in Bank, and with Agents, - - 
State Stocks and Bonds, - . - - - 
Hartford Bank Stocks, . - - - - 
Miscellaneous Bank Stocks, - - - - 
Corporation and Railroad Stocks and Bonds, - 
County, City, and Water Bonds, - - - 
Real Estate, - - - - - - - 
Loans on Collateral, - - - - - 
Real Estate Loans, - - - - - - 
Accumulated Interest and Rents, - - - 


TOTAL CASH ASSETS, 


Cash Capital, . - + - 
Reserve for Outstanding Losses, - - - 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, - - - - 
NET SURPLUS, - - - - - 


TOTAL ASSETS, 


Total Losses Paid since Organization of Company, 


LIABILITIES: 


$878,767 02 
27,500 00 
625,980 00 
415,045 ‘00 
2,456,102 50 
377,230 00 
386,612 55 
30,500 00 . 
324,242 85 
66,c78 15 


$5,588,058 07 
Pier heresies 


$2,000,000 00 
523,579 63 
2,327,260 93 
737,217 351 
$5,588,058 07 
enema a 


$35,629,628.53 





D. W. C. SKILTON, PRESIDENT. 
GEO. H. BURDICK, SECRETARY. 


J. H. MITCHELL, Vice-PRESIDENT. 
CHAS. E. GALACAR, 2D VicE-PRESIDENT. 


JOHN B. KNOX, Ass’r SECRETARY. 





H. M. MAGILL, General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

THEO. F. SPEAR, Assistant General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. E. MAGILL, General Agent Pacific Department, San Francisco, Cal. 

SMITH & TATLEY, Managers Canadian Department, Montreal, Canada. 
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Recreation Department 
Zhe Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a Vacation or a Trip 
anyvhere in the world; printed information, if 
issued, concerning any Transportation Line, any 
Tour, any LTotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort 
in any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, to any Outlook reader. 

Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 





The Winter Resorts 


You are cordially invited to call at the 
office of The Outlook if you are planning 
a winter trip. We are glad to give you 
the printed information regarding any 
winter resort, wherever located. 

Photographs of the following houses 
and surroundings may be seen at the 
Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 
Astor Place: 


FLORIDA: 


Hotel Royal Poinciana, Lake Worth. 

Hotel Indian River, Rockledge. 

The Ormond, Ormond. 

The Ponce de Leon, Cordova, Alcazar, St. 
George, and Barcelona, St. Augustine. 

St. James Hotel, Jacksonville. 

Hotel St. Elmo, Green Cove Springs. 

Magnolia Springs Hotel, Magnolia Springs. 

The Altamonte, Altamonte Springs. 

The Rogers, Winter Park. 

The San Juan, Orlando. 


EN ROUTE SOUTH: 


Battery Park Hotel, Asheville, N. C. 
Hygeia Hotel, Old Point Comfort, Va. 
The Altamont, Baltimore, Md. 
Charleston Hotel, Charleston, S. C. 
Buford Hotel, Charlotte, N. C. 

Piney Woods Hotel, Thomasville, Ga. 


BERMUDA : » 
Princess Anne Hotel, Hamilton. 


HICKS 
ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 


Vanderbilt Building, 132 Nassau St., New York. 
Prompt, careful, and M. HICKS, 
elicient service guaranteed. PROPRIETOR. 

Hotel proprietors shold send fora copy of Hicks’ 
Advertisers’ Guide, givifig list of suitable Papers: and 
rates for advertising. 








TRAVELERS’ R. R. GUIDE Formerly 


cs Z peyaene. 
R. R. Maps and Time-Tables. Conveniently Indexed. 
Monthly—2s5 cents. 24 Park Place, N. Y. 





TOURS AND TRAVEL 





UNEQUALED 
SERVICE 


FLORIDA, CUBA 


AIKEN and AUGUSTA 


Through Pullman Cars. 


Atlantic Coast Line & Plant System 
Route of the 
“NEW YORK FLORIDA SPECIAL,” 
and Only Florida Route Passing Through the Cities of 
RiCHMOND and CHARLESTON. 


QUICKEST | 
TIME 


3 TRAINS: 
NO. 35, Daily ~ Jacksonville, 2744 Hours. 
LEAVE NEW YORK homasville, 2834 “* 
9 A.M. Aiken and Augusta, 23 H. 
" Se ~ — ‘ Exclusively Pullman 


ining, Sleeping, and 
Observation cars. 


TO ST. AUGUSTINE, 
No extra charge. 


EXCEPT SUNDAY. 
Connecting Monday. 


NO. 23, DAILY y 
» m “ Thursday, and Saturda 
LEAVE NEW YORE 3) 'pon ——an 


9 P.M. Plant Line for Havana. 
Only Line Running Solid Trains Between 
New York and Florida 
New York OFficss: aygand 261 Broadway. 
BosTon : 268 and 300 Washington St. 
WasuincTon, D. C. : 601 Penn. Avenue. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. : 138 and 208 West Bay St. 





Ladies’ European Tour 
ATTRACTIVE FEATURES 


Starts from New York June 8th. 
Address MARGARET ELWELL, Woodfords, Maine. 





Tours and Travel 


Tours and Travel 





EUROPE 


EXCURSION TO EUROPE 
June 26, 1895, by specially chartered steamer BERLIN, 
of the American Line, and thirty other parties in April, 
May, and June 


VACATION TRIP TO EUROPE 
per CITY OF ROME, June 29, 1895, organized and 
accompanied by Dr. and Mrs. W. A. Croffut. 45 days 
only, $250; or 52 days, $320. 


SELECT PRIVATE PARTY TO EUROPE 


July 3, 1895, per new American Line S.S. PARIS, $300, 
stopping at best hotels, and everything the very best. 
GRAND $510 CRUISE TO THE ORIENT 
Feb.6,1895, by specially chartered steamer FRIESLAND. 

BEST TICKETING FACILITIES to England, 
Ireland, Scotland, Central Europe, Orient, and all ts 
of the world. Ocean tickets by all lines. Send for 
Tourist Gazette. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Tourist Agent 
111 Broadway, New York 


Official Ticket Agevt for Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, Erie, and other Trunk Lines 


COOK’S TOURS 


Established 1841. 
All Traveling Expenses included 


WEST INDIES 


THREE DELIGHTFUL CRUISES 


to the West Indies, by Quebec Steamship Com- 
penny fine steamships, visiting WINDWARD 

SLANDS. Trinidad, &c., from New York, Feb- 
ruary 2, 13, and 23. 


Personally conducted parties to 

EGYPT, the NILE, and PALESTINE 
Five parties to FLORIDA. 
Grand Tour to Mexico, Feb. 9th 


A pleasant cruise on the Gulf and tour through Mexico 
by a Speciai Pullman train. 


Descriptive Programmes free from 


THOMAS COOK & SON 
Official Ticket Agents for All Trunk Lines 
261 & 1225 BROADWAY. Nt&w YORK 


FLORIDA: GENT=4: pau 

SHORTEST” QUICKEST vee FLORIDA. 

HUNTING“° FISHING GROUNDS 
HEALTH RESORTS, . TOURIST ROUTES, 


SEMI-TROPICAL FRUIT FARMS AND GROVES, PHOSPHATE MINES AND STOCK FARMS, 


Send for Map and Pamphlets fo AQ Mac Donel. SPa. 


JACKSONVILLE FLA, 














HIGH-CLASS 
Escorted Tour to Florida 


LEAVING NEW YORK MARCH tst 


VISITING: 

Jacksonville, Palatka, Ocala, Silver Springs, 
Ocklawaha River, St. Augustine, Rockledge, 
Indian River, Jupiter, Palm Beach, 

; Lake Worth, etc., etc. 
Homeward by luxurious CLYDE LINE calling at 
CHARLESTON 
Inclusive rate, all necessary expenses, hotels, etc., $275. 
Descriptive illustrated Programme ready. 


H. GAZE & SONS 
No. 113 Broadway, New York. 
No. 201 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
No. 204 8S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 





WINTER TOURS 


TO JAMAICA, WEST INDIES 


The Most Picturesque and Health-Giving 
Winter Resort in the World 


ATLAS LINE 


U. S. mail and passenger steamships sail regularly from 
iN. Y. for West Indies & Spanish Main. II]. pamphlet free. 
Pim, Forwoop & KELLock, 24 State St., New York. 





EXCURSIONS 


CALIFORNIA 
MEXICO ana 

Hot Springs, Arkansas 

via IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


For illustrated pamphlet, rates of fare, etc., address 
H. C. Townsenp, G.P.&T.A., Wa. E. Hoyt,G.E.A., 
St. Louis, Mo. 391 Broadway, N.Y. 


CALIFORNIA 


Everybody Goes with Phillips 


And his fourteen years of experience in handling 
California Excursions is a guarantee that the 
Phillips-Rock Island Excursions are the best. 

Tourist Cars, with upholstered seats, running on 
fast trains. under the personal guidance of a Phillips 
manager, insure a quick and pleasant trip. Sleeping- 
Car rate to California points from Boston, $38.00; 
trom Chicago, $6.00. 2 

Car leaves Boston Tuesdays and Chicago Thurs- 
days, via Scenic Route (D. & R. G.), the only line 
through Salt Lake to San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

For rates, berth reservations, or intormation address 
A Phillips & Co., 296 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. ; 
15 Exchange St., Buffalo, N. Y.; 239 Broadway, 
N. Y. City, N.Y.; 111 S. oth St., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
104 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


JNO. SEBASTIAN 
G. P. A., Chicago, Tl. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


Austria 














EUROPEAN WINTER RFSORT 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate ; cen- 
ter for sleighing excursions; fine university, hospital, &c. 


HOTEL TIROL Lar ¢. airy sunny rooms, 


ell furnished; superior 
: (Open all the year.) cuisine ; modern conven- 
iences. Best references. Reduced rates in winter. Tilus- 


trated pamphlets onapplication. CARL LANDSEE, Prop’r. 





Bahamas 


ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL 


NASSAU, BAHAMA ISLANDS 
Opens December 10, 1894. 
A LAND OF PERPETUAL SUMMER 
S. S. MORTON, Proprietor and Manager 


The Outlook will furnish full information. 
Cable address, Morton, Nassau, N. P 








Bermuda 


Hamilton Hotel 


HAMILTON, BERMUDA 


Open Dec. 15th 


Mr. Boyce can be seen in New York at 15 Warren . 
St. Nowopen. Cable address: Hotel, Bermuda. 
A. PARK BOYCE & CO., Prop’s. 


BERMUDA 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


The Princess Hotel 


This new and commodious hotel will open Dec. 1st. 
For terms, circulars, etc., address 
.S. HOWE Hamilton, Bermuda, or 
OUTERBRIDGE & CO}. 39 Broadway, N. Y. 











England 





CAMSETPSR. England.—Miss Percy receives 
\y boarders by Gay or week. Herhouseis convenlegtly 
situated, close to the Colleges. Moderate terms. ‘Ad- 
dress 32 Jesus Lane, Cambridge, England. 
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HOTELS AND RESORTS 


California 


LOS ANGELES: The Hollenbeck 


Illustrated book describing Southern California sent on 
request by A. C. BILICKE & CO. 


FRSADENA. CAL. 
HOTEL GREEN 7a eon for acc 
sugsts, Geeupigs an entire block. “Souventt mailed. 
G. G. GREEN, Owner. J. H. HOLMES, Mgr. 


THE PAINTER *4S4BES* 


Elevation, 1,000 feet above the sea. Thirty miles from 
the Coast. Magnificent view of Pasadena, the San Gabriel 
Valley, and the Sierra Madre Mowntains. Fine drives. 

ure mountain water. Sanitary conditions perfect. Table 
fully up to the standard. Elevator. Hot-water heating. 

A home to spend a winter in a mild climate, amid sun- 
pa fruit, and flowers. weereten  % % the door. Ad- 
dress D. PAINTER. 

















Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Tilustrated book, past om Colorado § rings, sent on 
request by E BA ETT. med reel 








District of Columbia 


THE ARDMORE} Thirteenth th St, be bet. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Family frat Bed ace 


tion ; convenient tv cars ~y~ — of interest ; no io hquers. 
Terms, $1.50 to $2.50 per da T. M. 


THE ELSMERE 


WASHINGTON 


A select family hotel of high order. 
L. C. RINES, Prop. J. F. BOHEN, Mgr. 


The GRAMERCY Washington b.'S. 
Offers special attractions, being one block only from the 


White House. 
reasonable. 











The table is excellent and c arges are 
D. B. STOCKHAM, Prop’r. 





Florida 


Altamonte Springs, Florida 


The Altamonte 


In the Highlands of Florida. 
A modern hotel. 





Now open. 
Pamphlet on request. 
Hi. W. PRIEST, Prop. 


DE LAND, FLA. 


Largest mat In beautiful orange 
Attracti d homelike 
The Putnam gove, Atrctivg and bonelis. 











Green CoveSprings 














Riding and driving 
through the pines, 
boating and fishing, 
are some of the amusements. 
Cottages if desired. 
Information of Judson L. Scott, Mgr. 


‘The ORMOND 


Open Dec. 15 to April 2s. 

Special Rates in December and January. 
Palmetto Forests and a Broad Tropical 
Salt Lagoon. 

Tilustrated booklet from 
ANDERSON & PRICE, Megrs., 
Ormond, Volusia County, Southern Florida. 
An ideal country for a winter cottage. 

















ST. AUGUSTINE 


THE PONCE DE LEON.—Accommodations for 700; rates, $5 per day 
and upward; per week, special NOW OPEN. Casino and. Swimming- 
Pool now open. THE ALCAZAR. i ; rates, $3.50 
per day and upward; per week, special NOW OPEN. THE CORDOVA. 
—Accommodations for 400 ; rates, $3 per day and upward; per week, special. 
NOW OPEN. Cc. B. Knott, Manager. 











= 
Hotel Royal Poinciana 
PALM BEACH, LAKE WORTH 
HENRY W. MERRILL, Manager. - Rates, $4 per day and upward. NOW OPEN. 
Double daily service in each direction is performed by the elegantly appointed trains of the 


Jacksonville, St. Augustine & Indian River Railway 
the only line traversing the great Indian River Orange and Pineapple Belts, and affording fine 
views of the St. Johns, Halifax, and Indian Rivers and affording stop-overs at St. Augustine, 
Ormond, Rockledge, etc. JOSEPH RICHARDSON, General Passenger Agent. 








ROCKLEDGE, INDIAN RIVER, 


HOTEL INDIAN RIVER. 
500; rates, $3.50, $4, and $5 per day. 


FLORIDA 


Accommodations for 





, Proprietor. 
NOW OPEN. 


AIKEN, S. C.—Winter Resort 


HIGHLAND PARK HOTEL 
NOW OPEN 





For circular and terms address B. P..CHATFIELD, Proprietor. 





(For other advertisements in this depariment see following page.) 
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Florida 

















New Jersey North Carolina 
STATE a Ee oo aed or} p 
i molier keertaerimay sect sakke | BUFORD HOTEL 
Florida eae tne path CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
THE BUCKINGHAM xawtitisuse Exgellegt faites for pecdianene tialie ah this journey 
TOWN Fun-cie; mie meamintardiaa in eter direction. (On orp dae. oGoonbers Hallway 
RAY GAB 1 
Jacksonville | .cax.caeers,....|The Mountain Park Hotel 
Bit attendance. Post-Office Box 165 HOT SPRINGS, N. C. 
LAKEWOOD, N ° J ° COTTAGE Located ne&r the center of the 


St. James 


Booklet and rates of J. R. CAMPBELL, Proprietor. 


ORLANDO. SAN JUAN HOTEL 





FLORIDA 
New Brick Hotel, uve nm open. All anes t improve- 
ments. Also T tat Bethe hem, N.H. 


Open July to Game. BBOTT, Prop. 


THE BARCELONA 


ST. AUGUSTINE, Fiesids, Good family table and 
home comforts. E. HASSELTINE. 


The FLORIDA 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


Upon the Old a ESET site in the most charming city 
of the South, KILES, formerly of Luray Inn. 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


Hotel Magnolia 


Rates, $2.50 per day and upwards. 
rates. W. 











Special week! 
W_ PALMER. 


St. Augustine, Fla. 
HOTEL SAN MARCO 


Accommodations for 500 


Located in the healthiest and most desirable part 
of the city. A hotel of the first class in every detail 
at moderate prices. Send for circulars. 
BLANCHARD & HAGAR. 


Winter Park, Fla. 
The Rogers 


til May. Rates, $2.50 t H 
Open until May. Rates, .$2:59'° S6.GERS, Proprs 











Georgia 


R AGON The Palace 





Hotel 
HOTEL Avennras ies, 
GEORGIA 
Every modern improvement known to science. 
Perfect cuisine and service. Most uniform cli- 
mate in United States. Send for book and rates. 


BRUNSWICK, GA. 


THE OGLETHORPE 
A PERFECT WINTER RESORT HOTEL 


Opens Jan. 5, Famous for its healthful climate, balmy 
sea air, aquatic sports, we d fine drives through pine 
forests. wend for circ’ 

RREN LELAND, Jr., Manager. 
N. Y address, 1 Madison Ave. (Room 9). 


Thomasville, Georgia 
Old 


Oaks 
A select boarding-house. Table first-class; location 
choice ; $ mods orm conveniences 


HLER, Cor. Warren and Seward Sts. 


THOMASVILLE, GA. 


Pincy Woods Hotel 


NOW OPEN 
For circulars, etc., address 
WILLIAM E. DAVIES, Thomasville, Ga. 














Maryland 





ELEGANT—HOMELIKE 
Hotel Altamont { Eutaw Place, 


Baltimore 

A most chaning spot to PRous the winter. A novel fea- 
ture—sun parlor on ae wed ose oven odeine the City of 
Baltimore and ogee ealthiest mode o 
heating in the well. Se. Springs Water served 
without extra charge. For illustrated book address The 
Outlook or . WARNER STORK, Proprietor. 





One block east of “* The Lakewood.” Electric li 


its, open 
fireplaces, sun parlor, etc.,and baths. Mrs. E. HARRIS. 


LAUREL a: PINES 


Lakewood, New Jersey 


Now Open 
HORACE PORTER, Manager 








FOR SALE—NEW JERSEY 


A Gem of Lakewood Pines 


PINE VIEW, N. J. 
CENTRAL RAILROAD OF NEW JERSEY 


Beautiful plateau along! historic Toms Riy 
Excellent life-extending location; tag health in 


low prices; full warranty deed; high 


‘grade ; profitable Savepipente. 


Titles insured free of charge to buyers. 
Maps, circulars, etc. Address 


PINE VIEW OFFICE, 171 Broadway, New York 





INTER BOARD.—Dry, bracing air; delightful 
house ; large, airyrooms. One hour from city. 


‘¢ THE CHERRY TREES,’’ Morristown, N.J. 





New York City 


ST. DENIS 
HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
Opp. Grace Church, NEW YORK 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. 
Recestly a nlarged by a new and handsome addition 
that doubles its former capacity. The new Dining- 
Room is one of, the finest specimens of Colonial 
Decoration in this country. ILLIAM TAYLOR. 








New York 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1858) 
Elevated location, 1,200 ft. above sea-level, overlooking 
the beautiful Genesee Valley 
ersonal Care of experienced Physicians. All 
valuable forms of eee Provision for rest, recrea- 
tion, and amusem 
Elegant fire-' peat main building and twelve cottages. 
Asphalt Roof Promenade. Steam heat, — fires, elec- 
tric bells, safety elevator, felegraph telep! one. Cuisine 
under super yinen of Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, of Chautauqua 


Cooking 
On ay D.. 5 ia & W.R.R., between New York and 
La Open all he Res For illustrated circular, 
THUR JACKSON, Sec’y. 


Dr: Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 








{\ popular resort for health, change, , rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, sun-parlor, 
and promenade on the roof. Suites ot rooms with baths. 
Dry, tonic air. Saratoga waters and winter sports. as- 
sage, Electricity, all baths and all health ap liances. 
cow Turkish and Russian baths. Send for illustrated 
cir 





North Carolina 
The “Eibermar” ,. 20 Se... 


PRIVATE BOARD. Address Miss Comstock, or 
Recreation Department, The Outlook. 


“INGLESIDE, ” Asheville, N.C. 


House new and _first- eas: thoroughly heated: cen- 
trally 1 located. Write for terms. 











GREAT SOUTHERN R. R. SYSTEM 


Only 24 hours from New York by Penn. R.R., leaving 
at 4:30 P.M., daily, by through Pullman cars. A most 
charming resort in the ** LAND OF THE SKY.” 1,80 
feet elevation, surrounded by lofty pine-clad mountains, 
which shelter it from wintry blasts. The curative char- 
acter of its justly celebrated NATURAL THERMAL 
WATERS, flowing through luxurious marble baths, 
have a NATIONAL REPUTATION. Dr. F. SCHU- 
MAN LECLERCQ, from Carlsbad, Austria, in charge. 

The Hotel is first-class in all appointments. 


DOOLITTLE & BODEN, Managers. 
SOUTHERN IMPROVEMENT CO., Proprietors. 





Pennsylvania 


WALTER S 








SANITARIUM 


Walter’s Park, Wernersville, Pa. 


Erected for its present purposes, by its present pro- 
prietors and managers, to answer their needs as physi- 
cians. Location unequaled in America. Circulars free. 








South Carolina 
Aiken, S.C. 


PEBBLE LEDGE Select winter 


boarders. References required and given. New house 
with modern conveniences. Address P. O. Box 176. 


WEST VIEW AIKEN, S. C. 


Private Board. Accommodates 30. Near Highland 
Park Hotel. 











Ur N COURT, Camden, S. C.—Old-fashioned * 

Southern home, beautifully situated, half a mile from 
denat, post-o' , ete, Charming walks and drives. o 
aria. Sandy soil and pines. For terms, Northern 
references, and printed matter address 
Mrs. ROGER GRISWOLD PERKINS, 





“New Charleston Hotel” “*z!s* 


CART & DAVIDS. REMODELED AND REFURNISHED aS 
a Tourist Resort Hotel of the highest grade, with the 
entire area devoted to lavishly 12PR inte public Rooms 
and Rotunda, Cuisine under the directions of a French 
Chef. Families hibernating, i in Florida would do well 
to revisit historic Sumter and picturesque Magnolia. 


PINE FOREST INN 


SUMMERVILLE, S. C. 
The Famous Winter and Health Resort 


Twenty-two miles from Charleston, via S. C. and G. R.R. 


The fourth season of this superbly constructed Hotel. 
with all the very atest. i dmprovements, is NOW OPEN 
for Guests. AL 








te of Charleston’ E Hotel. 





Virginia 


HYGEIA HOTEL 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 





Unrivaled as a health and pleasure resort. 
Air balmy and full of life-giving ozone. New 
plumbing throughout and perfect drainage 
and other sanitary arrangements. Send for 
descriptive pamphlet. 


F. N. PIKE, Manager 
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RuBifoa 
p For Tue CAM 
qa) It's a luxury and 
a benefit. It’s 

iH ‘WS deliciously flav- 
ored,sweetensthe breath, stops 
decay, hardens the gums, and 
adds a charm of its own to the 
most irregular teeth. 

25 cents. All Druggists. 


Sample vial free. Address 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 







"a 














IF YOU 
WISH TO TRY THEM, 
Will send the FIVE leading 
numbers on receipt of return 
postage 2 cents. yf? 


SPENCERIAN PEN COQ., 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER 


‘“‘ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful application of the fine properties of well-selecte 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided for our breakfast and 
supper a delicately flavored beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle'maladies are floating around 
us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.” 
—Crvil Service Gazette, | é 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 

in hal Pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus: | 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Lid., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 





ee 
A booklet of health-keep- 

ing and money-saving under- # 

wear — Send a postal. 


Jaros Hygienic Underwear Co. 
831 Broadway, New York. 





BORDEAUX’S SPECIALTIES 


For the Complexion 


A valuable book entitled “ Secrets of the Toilet,” 
containing new receipts, sent Free, explaining a new 
method of easily producing an exquisite complexion 
without paint, powders, or poisonous compounds; a 
rational method of curing all skin diseases, improving 
the form, etc. Address, with two-cent stamp, 


BORDEAUX TOILET CO., 132 Beylsten St., Boston, Mass. 








Appreciative Words 
From the New York “ Tribune” 

The. Outlook, long known as The Christian 
Union, has just been taking note of the com- 
pletion of its twenty-fifth year, and the issue 
for the week ending January 5 contains an in- 
teresting sketch of the paper and some strik- 
ing comments on its purpose and accomplish- 
ment. At the time of its change of name a 
year and a half ago, the “ Tribune ” took occa- 
sion to express its satisfaction in the work and 
success of The Outlook, and to hail its new 
departure as the promise of even better things. 
The Outlook calls itself “a family paper,” 
and its field practically embraces every topic 
of human interest. It has convictions and the 
courage that does not always go with convic- 
tions, and it is not a partisan in either politics 
or religion. It is significant of its singleness 
of purpose throughout its history that it is 
now able to reprint a part of Mr. Beecher’s 
salutatory editorial in the first issue of The 
Christian Union, January 1, 1870, and pro- 
nounce it “a declaration of principle renewed,” 
albeitnone of the present editors were connected 
with the paper at that time. Mr. Beecher was 
fortunate in choosing his associates, and those 
in whose hands he left the journal which he 
established have been faithful to his ideals 
and principles. 


From the ‘* Congregationalist ”’ 


The Outlook celebrates its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary with a history of its career and a 
statement of its mission and purposes. The 
Outlook has been and is in the van in the 
remarkable recent evolution of religious*jour- 
nalism. 


A Historic Village 

The Philadelphia “Record” says that 
“The village of Falls of Schuylkill has more 
historic names connected with it than people 
of this day imagine. Before the Revolution 
John Dickinson, author of the once famous 
‘Farmer’s Letters,’ and of the battle-cry of the 
war, ‘Taxation without representation is 
tyranny,’ resided there. Washington en- 
camped at that place during the war. Robert 
Morris had mills for making glassware at 
West Falls, opposite Mifflin Mansion, in 1790, 
and Thomas Jefferson was connected with 
Hagner’s mills, where cotton-spinning machin- 
ery was used in the manufacture of candle- 
wicks—a great industry in those days. Dr. 
Smith, the first Provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania, resided there for many years, 
and Joseph Neff, pupil of the celebrated Pes- 
talozzi, established the first kindergarten in 
the United States at Falls of Schuylkill in 
1809.” 








A lamp with wrong chim- 
ney is like a man with another 
man’s hat on—what is he 
good for ? 

Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts- 
burgh, will send you the “ In- 
dex to Chimneys.” 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass, 








Peter Motler’s 
Rorwegian Cod Liver Ort 


MOLLER's. 





COD VERY > 


MOLLER’S Cod Liver Oil, p: 


by an improved 
process, which is tbe result of years of scientific in- 
vestigation, is the best preparation of cod liver oil 
because itis the Most Agreeable, the Most Digestible, 
the Easiest to Assimilate, and the Only Oil Which can 
be Continuously Administered without causing gas- 
trie disturbances, Put up in flat, oval bottles, sealed 
and dated. For sale by all rightly-stocked druggists. 


W.H. Schieffelin & Co., N. Y., Sole Agents. 

















The Silver Statue 


OF JUSTICE and it’s gold base exhib- 
ited at the World’s Fair are cleaned and 
polished with 


SILVER 


0 oe 
ELEC ETL ICON 


EXCLUSIVELY. This statue repre- 
sents the greatest value in precious 
metals ever combined in one piece. 
Trial quantity for the asking. 
It’s sold everywhere. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 





Miss Maria PARLOA’S 
COOK BOOK 


containing 100 recipes which she has 
lately written for the Liebig Company 


SENT FREE 


} on application to Dauchy & Co., 27 Park Place, 
New York. Dropa postal forit andalways buy 


} LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
} EXTRACT OF BEEF 


SaratogaVichy 


is used 
successfully 
by those afflicted 
with 


Rheumatism 
ana Dyspepsia 


Promotes the appetite and 
aids digestion. 























For circulars address 
SARATOGA 
VICHY SPRINGS CO. 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


WALTER BAKER & CO, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH GRADE 


CCCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


xox On this Continent, have received 


- ae HIGHEST AWARDS 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


‘In Europe and America. 


" Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 
lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 
= used in 4 of their preparations. 
Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 












S0.D BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE, 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 





TWO-CENT stamp will carry 

this paper to your friend in any 
part of the United States, Canada, or 
Mexico, after you have read it and 
written your name. on the corner, 
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The Business World 


The principal event during 
the past week in the finan- 
cial world, as well as in that 
of politics, was in the failure at Washington 
to force a vote on the Carlisle Bill. Most 
investors interpret this favorably rather than 
the reverse; and that it was a relief to the 
market is seen in the net changes of from one 
to seven points in the list of active stocks. 
The bond market has also become somewhat 
buoyant, prices advancing from one to four 
points. No other factors have affected the 
business world. Hence Wall Street thinks 
that the Carlisle Bill, instead of bettering mat- 
ters, would have retarded them. A good bill 
upon which all sound financiers could unite 
would, of course, give to commerce a new im- 
petus, but we are better off without any legis- 
lation at all than with such hasty measures as 
the Secretary of the Treasury has twice pro- 
posed. The money market has also been 
favorably affected by the news from Washing- 
ton. Call money has advanced from 1 to 1% 
per cent., and time money is also more active. 
The supply of commercial paper does not 
increase, however, though the inquiry has. 
Foueign exchange is fairly strong. The net 
exports from January I to date amount to 
$6,500,000. The great feature in European 
finances during the week was the suspension 
of the Banca Popolare at Rome. Our grain 
markets arealso firmer. Both wheat and corn 
have advanced. Just a year ago the highest 
prices were reached for the last cotton crop. 
To-day the corresponding delivery is three 
cents lower; but as prices have held latterly 
with much tenacity, it is hoped that the corner 
has been turned. There has been a moderate 
improvement during the week in the iron mar- 
ket, though all kinds of pig are weak under 
the evidence of an enormous production. The 
change since last June, however, has been a 
marked one. At that time we called attention 
to the fact that there were but eighty-eight 
furnaces at work. Now there are nearly a hun- 
dred more. The coal trade has also improved 
slightly on reports of the harmonious posi- 
tion taken by the leading producers to be 
maintained throughout the present year. 


Mf. Carlisle 
and the Market 


Few seasons in the his- 
tory of New York City 
realty have been more 
irteresting than the 
present one. It is true that prices are low 
and general business is dull, and concessions 
are continually rade by landlords in order to 
retain tenants. The depression, however, has 
been varied by some almost sensational pur- 
chases, one of which is the largest on record. 
The Metropolitan Insurance Company has 
bought the entire block on Twenty-third Street 
between its magnificent building and Fourth 
Avenue. This purchase will not necessitate 
for the present the removal of the National 
Academy of Design, which, as everybody 
knows, occupies the Fourth Avenue corner, 
but its officers have under consideration sev- 
eral sites farther up-town for their new struc- 
ture. May it be as pleasing to the eye as has 
always been that famous little imitation of the 
Doge’s Palace at Venice! The present build- 
ing was completed in 1865, from plans pre- 
pared by Mr. P. V. Wright. Its cost was 
$250,000. The second and even more remark- 
able purchase has been that of the entire block 
between Fifth and Sixth Avenues, Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Streets, involving more than 
five million dollars. This property has been 
purchased where possible, and leased where 
the fee could not be obtained, for the pur- 
pose, it is said, of a single gigantic enterprise 
which will certainly still more emphasize the 


The Largest 
Realty Transactions 
on Record 


growing commercial aspect of that portion of ~ 


the city. The object is to raze every building 
on the block to the ground, and thereon to erect 
a structure which shall cover the entire prop- 
erty, and which shall be the largest depart- 
ment store in the world. It will deal in all 
manner of dry goods, clothing, boots and 
shoes, hats and caps, millinery, notions, and 
all the other merchandise of a great establish- 
ment, as at present managed in many of our 
cities. In addition, hardware, drugs, gro- 
ceries, meats, sewing-machines, wines and 


liquors, birds, and jewelry will be sold. There 
will also be an intelligence office, a photo- 
graph gallery, a bank, a restaurant, a barber- 
shop, and swimming-baths. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to note the report that 
the Metropolitan Traction Company intend 
building a cross-town line through Eighteenth 
Street, connecting their Broadway line with 
the projected Sixth Avenue cable line. Since 
the news of this enterprise became known, 
clever buyers have invested $2,000,000 in Sixth 
Avenue property lying immediately adjacent 
to the block above mentioned. Five more great 
sales have now taken place. The corner of 
Nassau and Liberty Streets has been sold 
for over one million dollars. A profit of 
three-quarters of a million on the original 
investment is realized. The corner of Nassau 
and Pine Street sold for $1,400,000. The 
price by the foot was not far from $250. 
Lastly, the old Metropolitan Hotel has been 
sold for $1,600,000. When its owner, the 
late A. T. Stewart, died in 1876, the prop- 
erty stood on the books of the Tax Depart- 
ment at a valuation of $900,000. It is said 
that Mr. Stewart bought the property in 1864 
for $200,000. The next great sale of the 
present month was that of the old “ Herald” 
Building for about $1,000,000. The last 
transfer has been that of the Broadway front- 
age of the block in Long Acre, between 
Forty-fourth and Forty-fifth Streets, to Mr. 
Oscar Hammerstein, also for the reported 
consideration of $1,000,000. Mr. Hammer- 
stein proposes to erect on this site a music- 
hall, theater, concert-hall, and roof-garden. 
It is planned to have but one general admis- 
sion—fifty cents—to all parts of this huge 
new place of amusement. . 


The default of the Union 
Pacific Railway in paying 
the interest on the first 
mortgage bonds may lead to foreclosure pro- 
ceedings. Such a foreclosure can be avoided 
by Congressional energy. The House Com- 
mittee has already reported the Reilly Bill. 
Whatever its fate in the House and in the 
Senate, the prospect of foreclosure will un- 
doubtedly have much to do with the matter. 
Thirty-three million dollars represents the 
first mortgage, and it is thought by some that 
the road would hardly sell for more than this, 
thus leaving little to the Government. Ac- 
cording to Washington advices, some repre- 
sentatives of the railway are endeavoring to 
get rid of the first mortgage by proposing to 
assess the stockholders within the time 
required by the bill. They furthermore desire 
that the rate of interest on the railway’s debt 
to the Government shall be reduced from 3 
to 2 per cent. per annum, and say that this is 
all which the earnings will justify, when the 
disproportionate value of the property to the 
enormous debt is taken into consideration. 
The assessment planned is 40 per cent. of the 
par value of the stock! Others think that 
foreclosure proceedings in equity would be 
the easiest way to get rid of the mortgage and 
to protect the interests of the Government, 
especially as under this plan foreclosure would 
not involve the repudiation of other obliga- 
tions of the railway. 


Foreclosure 
for Union Pacific ? 


Bicsnnine One reason why the Prussians 
ae are so eager to retaliate on the 
Retaliation United States is that they are 


justly dissatisfied with the condi- 
tion of things in their domestic commerce, and 
hence vent their spite, now on Russia, now on 
ourselves. It is announced that there is a 
deficit of no less than 35,000,000 marks 
($8,750,000) in the Prussian Budget. To cover 
this it is proposed to increase the taxes, and 
discontent is thus proportionately increased. 
For the relief of German sugar interests, how- 
ever, the Government has prepared a bill to 
keep in effect the full bounties, which, accord- 
ing to a recent measure, should be reduced 
this year, and should be wholly abolished two 
years hence. 


The 
Kaffir Circus 


The South African gold-mining 
shares, good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent, have received the name 
“The Kaffir Circus,” which really represents 





only the last two varieties. Sixty-three shares 
are dealt in. Their total nominal capital is 
$75,000,000, and the market value is over 
$215,000,000. Only thirty of these shares have 
ever paid dividends. These have a nominal 
capital of $34,000,000, and a market value of 
over $118,000,000. Since 1887 their dividends 
amount to $20,000,000. It is a great pity that 
the good South African properties should be 
damaged by those which are not good, and it 
is a greater pity that pure gambling should 
have thus received an additional impetus. . 


The fact that the Falls of ‘Tivoli 


R 
i are not as great as the Falls of 
the Worla Niagara isno reason why the Ro- 


mans should not be alive to the 
same methods of generating and transmitting 
power which are now being put into operation 
in this country. Indeed, Italy outdistances 
America in one respect at least, for Rome is 
the first city in the world to be lighted by elec- 
tricity at long distance. The distance between 
Tivoli and Rome is about eighteen miles. 
This enterprise is as significant as it is surpris- 
ing, for, as Italy produces no coal, her future 
industrial development may spring from the 
transmission of energy generated by her 
natural water-power. 


Since it reached its maxi- 
mum point ($112,000,000) 
after the bond sale in 
November last, the gold 
reserve in the United States Treasury de- 
clined at'first at the rate of a million dollars 
a day, and it now stands twenty millions 
below the limit of $100,000,000. It may be of 
interest to note that the decline in Treas-_ 
ury gold holdings, which began before. 1888, 
has continued ever since. In January, 1889, 
the net gold amounted to nearly $195,000,000 ; 
in January, 1890, $177,000,000; in January, 
1891, nearly $142,000,000; in January, 1892, 
nearly $120,000,000; in January, 1893, $108,- 
000,000; and now it is but $80,000,000. 


Steady Decline 
in the Treasury 
Net Gold Holdings 


The fruit crop last year was 
1894’s Fruit Crops not remarkable,savein Cal- 

ifornia. and Florida, yet 
prices declined. As we noted two weeks ago, 
the orange crop in Forida was very large, but 
the remarkable frost at the end of December 
destroyed three quarters of it, and the price of 
the fruit is now much higher in consequence. 
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AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPAN 


Office, Company’s 
Building, 


308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co. 


65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
Mutual Life Building 


CAPITAL, - - = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - = = $1,500,000 


IS A TRUST COMPANY UNDER THE BANK 
ING ACT AND TRANSACTS ALL TRUST COM- 
PANY BUSINESS. 

Is a legal depository of trust funds. : 

Acts as Trustee, Transfer Agent, or Registrar for 
Corporations. ; 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, or Trustee 
of Estates. 

ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check. 

WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ee WE Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 


DIRECTORS: 


Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
Augustus D. Juilliard, 














Samuel D. Babcock, 
George F. Baker, 





George S. Bowdoin, ames N. Jarvie, 

rederic Cromwell, chard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Walter G. Oakiman, 
Robert Goelet, Alexander E. Orr, 
G. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, pene W. Smith, 

. Somers Hayes, H. McK, Frombly. , 
Charles R. Henderson, _ Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 

William C: Whitney. 
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HOME 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
; Office, No. 119 Broadway. 
Eighty-Third Semi-Annual Statement 

JANUARY, 1895 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


Ce TS ict ccck scab a a Sale sate $410,495.10 
A ld ook Se ewig ba «aa 90 0:0 1,066,572.17 
nited States Stocks (market value)....... 1,453,875.00 
nk, Co., and Railroad Stocks and , 
mds (market value)......... ...+-. 3,618,607.50 
State and Cty Bonds (market value). .... . 813,914.94 
nds and Mortgages, being first lien on a 
pital Cail Svc: ae nase & 180% 519, 34 
Loatis on Stocks, payable on demand...... 125,100.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents 504,853. 18 
Interest due and accrued............0+++ 40,524.22 
$9,159,836.54 
LIABILITIES: at 
OR 0 SRR Saree on $3,000,000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund........ . seta e'e/ese 369,289.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims..... 720,119.76 
USING 5. 4:5 0-0-5.6 00060086 bhO0db44.00 1,070,427.78 
$0,159,836.54 


DIRECTORS: Levi_P. Morton, Henry A. Hurlbut, 
William Sturgis, John R, Ford, Oliver 5. Carter, Henry 
. Taber, Daniel A. Heald, David H. McAlpin, Andrew 
C. Armstrong, Cornelius N’ Bliss, Edmund F’. Holbrook, 
ohn H. Washburn, John H. Inman, Walter H. Lewis, 
rancis H. Leggett, Benjamin Perkins, Elbridge G: 
Snow. George H. Hartford, Henry f. Noyes, Lucien C. 
Warner, Warner Van Norden, Alfred F. Cross, Dumont 
Clarke, James B. Van Woert, 
DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 
JOHN H. =awmoe tT? Presid 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, § *1<e*Tesidents. 
WILLIAM L. BIGELOW, 
THOMAS B. GREENE, 
HENRY J. FERRIS, . A 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, } Assistant Secretaries. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 


GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS— 
DOUBLE THE RATE 


Made in strictly first-class Real Estate Mort- 
6% gages, State, County, City. and School Warrants 





} Secretaries. 





and Bonds, with a view to absolute security and 
7 rompt interest payments. Best references. 
0 Cocrteposdence solicited. 
JOHN P. DORR & CO., Investment Brokers 
8 0 Seattle, Washington 





PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 


%GUARANTEED 


By Bonds deposited with a Trustee. 
Sums of $100 and upwards received. 
BUFFALO SAVINGS AND LOAN ASS’N 
1344 E. Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
GEorGE WApDswoRTH, Pres fosiaH Jewett, Treas 


O 





Seems high to many investors to 
be absolutely safe, but hundreds of 
Conservative Banks regularly buy- 
ing Municipal Warrants k 

the contrary. We make a spe- 
cialty of Warrants, and always 
have desirable issues for large or 
small buyers. Write for details. 

ASHINGTON IMPROVEMENT CoO., 
Bankers, 31 Equitable Building, BOSTON. 





The New York University 


The year 1894 will be marked as an epoch 
in the New York University because of the 
removal of the entire undergraduate work from 
Washington Square to University Heights— 
a distance, as measured on the map, of ten 
miles lacking a very few rods. 

The immediate success of this new step, 
from an educational point, is beyond all the 
expectations of the Faculty. It was thought 
that the transplantation of the undergraduate 
college would have results such as follow the 
transplanting of a tree—namely, that at first it 
would seem to go backward and lose appar- 
ently both in size and strength. If the Col- 
lege had {shown a falling off of one-fourth or 
one-third of its numbers, it would not have 
been discouraging. To the surprise and grati- 
fication of the College authorities, the trans- 
planted tree started October, 1, 1894, undimin- 
ished in size and increased in strength and 
vigor. From the first a new life has seemed 
to pervade the students, much of which must 
be ascribed to the new environments. 

The number of instructors ior the present 
year is as follows : 


Faculty of Arts and Science. ........... 2 

Factity OF Medicine... .....ccscscsvescevs 

PRE HONING ho oin5o5 453s cebclncinsbeeecn 10 
Ps sSia cesaceds hocna ban wake caus 102 


The enrollment of students at this date exceeds 
one thousand, as follows: 


Undergraduate College and Engineering School 171 

Graduate Seminary (including 25 nut candi- 
dates for a degree) ‘ 2 

School of Pedagogy...............00005 Bes 

Medical College 

Law School 





Cee meee eee Bete ewe es ee seen eeeeseseere 


From an educational standpoint, the most 
notable event of the last year has been the 
complete reorganization of the undergraduate 
instruction by the adoption of the Group Sys- 
tem. The success of this step has surpassed 
the highest expectations. The professors and 
students are doing more and better work under 
it than they have ever done heretofore. 


—Mr. George Curzon, M.P., the author 
of “Problems of the Far East,” and the 
“ Times’s” correspondent in Asia, has had the 
good luck to make his way to Kabul, the capi- 
tal of Afghanistan, and the still better luck to 
make his way out ofit. He accomplished this 
journey in spite of the opposition of the Cal- 
cutta authorities and the remonstrance of 
frontier experts who predicted that he would 
never return alive. He saw the Amir, and in- 
vited him in the Queen’s name to visit Eng- 
land. The Amir accepted, and promises to 
come as soon as his health permits. 





During the Month of January, 





safety. 


| If you are like most readers of this paper, you 
will have a few dollars to invest—perhaps a 
few hundreds or thousands. 
the best possible rate of interest consistent with 


You doubtless wish 


Now, the Provident Trust Co. is organized for 
the express purpose of making ‘safe investments 
for colleges, societies, estates, and individuals. 

3 It offers guaranteed gold mortgages on im- 
proved city property, bearing 6% to 7% interest. 
It also offers school bonds and other high class 
securities yielding 5% to 6%. 


Our book on investments 
is sent free. 


The Provident 
7 ret Ca. ioe 


Please mention The Outlook 
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Two Mince Pies, equal to our 
Grandmother’s, from each pack- 
age of None-Such Mince Meat, 
without the worry and work. For 
sale by all Grocers. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





MADAME PORTER’S 
COUGH BALSAM 


A Purely Vegetable Expectorant 
not a violent —_ 3; and very 
agreeable to the taste. 

SUCCESSFULLY used for 
MORE than 70 YEARS. 
RUCKEL & HENDEL, N. Y. 
PORTER’S CURATIVE PILLS cure Sick Head- 
ache, Constipation, etc. Write for sample. Sent free 








SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


TO WEALTHY PARENTS AND GUARD- 
IANS.—An Englishman of good birth and education, 
and an ‘earnest Christian, woul glad to assist in 
molding the character of their heirs by personal influence 
and travel. Having resided in or visited most of the 
East Indies, knowing several Eastern languages, being 
a writer and photographer, he could give his charges 

od introductions, show them the best of sport, and 
assist them to compile vaiuable records of their journeys. 
he highest references would be given, and a large 
ealary ane agreement asked. Address No. 7,953, care 
ook. 





WANTED-—tnformation about First-Class 
Private Boarding-Houses. Although the Recre- 
ation Department is well supplied with information as to 
many hundreds of boarding-houses, it would be glad to 

ear from any reader concerning any first-class private 
house, wherever located, that he may know of personally. 
This information would be greatly appreciated by other 
Outlook readers. Address RECREATION DEPT., 
THE OUTLOOK, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


TO LET, FURNISHED —One of the best houses, 
on the highest ground, on the best street in Poughkeepsie. 
Lasge lawn, plenty of shade and fruit. Rent moderate, 
as the family is going to Europe in February and prefer 
to have the house occupied. Address Miss BISBEE, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


WANTED-—A Protestant woman, between 30 and #0: 
as nurse, Must be capable of taking entire charge of the 
nursery in a family of little children, and have held simi- 
lar positions. Apply, with copies of references and 
wages expected, Box 1,002, Pittsfield, Mass. 


COMPANION AND NURSE, or mother’s assist- 
ant. Young American, practical, educated, refined 
wishes position. Good ‘traveler and reader. 'Has held 
similar positions. Moderate salary. References ex- 
changed, Address Y., No. 7,96:2, care Outlook. 


WANTED-Situations in the country by the Agenc 
of the State Charities Aid Association for women wit 
infants or young children, to do general housework ; 
low wages expected. Apply Room 503, United Charities 
Building, N. Y. City. 

AN EDUCATED WOMAN desires position as 
house-mistress, chaperon, or general utility woman in 
school or private house. Can take entire charge of a 
child, or act as traveling companicn. Mrs. C.5S., No 
7,919, care Outlook. 


MOTHERLESS CHILDREN and others too 
delicate, backward, or young for ordinary schools are 
received at any time at the Beecher Family School, Co 


, Coscob 
in Greenwich, Conn. Twelfth year; terms moderate. 


BEAUTIFUL FLORIDA MOSS.—A t nov- 
elty. Grows in the trees in graceful festoons. package 
sent by mail to any address for ten cents. S. L. ME 
CALF, Colegrove, wthorne, Florida. 


PRIVATE PREPARATION FOR_ COL- 
LEGE OR BUSINESS. Reference: the President 
and Dean of Yale University. Rev. J.C. WYCKOFF 
65 Grove St., New Haven, Conn. 



































These are Facts 


Which Housekeepers Should Seriously Consider. 


|F you want the best food, you will be interested in the 
following facts, which show why ‘‘ Royal” is the best 
baking powder, why it makes the best and most wholesome 
food, and why its use has become almost universal — its 
sale greater in this country than the sale of all other 
cream-of-tartar baking powders combined. 


The Royal Baking Powder never fails. 

It is absolutely pure and wholesome. 

It is combined from the most approved and health- 
ful ingredients. 

It makes the finest flavored, most tender, delicious, 
and wholesome food. 

It has greater leavening strength than any other 
baking powder, and is therefore the cheapest. 

It never loses its strength, but will keep fresh and 
full of leavening power until used. 

It acts slowly in the dough, so that none of its 
strength is lost before the baking is completed. 

It makes food that will keep sweet, moist, and fresh 
longer, or that may be eaten hot and fresh with 
impunity. 


The reasons why the Royal Baking Powder is superior 
to all others in these respects are easily stated. One is 
because it is made from chemically pure materials; another 
is because it is made with greater care and accuracy than 
any other. It is always uniform in composition and leav- 
ening power. It has been the standard baking powder 
for twenty-five years. The founder has continuously con- 
ducted its business and is still at the head of its manage- 
ment. Thus ail the knowledge and skill attained by over 
a quarter of a century’s experience is available in its 
present preparation. The consumer is not experimented 
‘upon by changes of formula that are constantly being 
made in other powders in an effort to get a mixture that 
will not ‘‘ cake” or lose its strength, or that follow changes 
of proprietorship or manufacturers. The Royal Baking 
Powder is always certain and equal in its work; a tea- 
spoonful does the same perfect work to-day that it did 
yesterday, or last week or month, or last year. 

While the last teaspoonful in a can of Royal is as good 
as the first, other powders lose their strength after being 
made a short time, and particularly after the can is 
opened. 

No great efforts are made by other manufacturers to 
procure pure materials. 

They use the ordinary cream of tartar of the market, 
which contains tartrate of lime, and is frequently mixed 
with alum, phosphates, or terra alba. The frequent tests 
by the Massachusetts and New York State Boards of 
Health show the great extent of this adulteration. 

But experiments that cost many hundred thousand 
dollars were made by the Royal Baking Powder Com- 
pany to secure for its use chemically pure ingredients, 
and to devise methods and formulas that would make a 
perfect baking powder. 

In the manufacture of this powder there is used more 
than half of all the cream of tartar consumed in the United 
States for all purposes. 





This is refined in the mammoth works of the Company 
(erected at a cost of over half a million dollars) by special, 
patented processes, by which means there are secured to 
the Royal Baking Powder exclusively ingredients abso- 
lutely free from tartrate of lime or other. adulterant or inert 


: matter. 


While there is no secret as to the ingredients used — the 
methods of their preparation, their relative proportions, and 
the manipulations which are indispensable to the end at- 
tained are unknown to other manufacturers. 

The exactness with which the active principle of each 
ingredient prior to mixing is ascertained by expert chem- 
ists; the actual prohibition enforced against the receipt 
into the works of an impure ingredient; the care with 
which the materials are dried, coated, and prepared before 
their combination; and the precision in packing the pow- 
der so that it shall be delivered to the consumer in the 
perfect condition in which it leaves the factory, are some 
of the details which go to make the perfect *‘ Royal.” 

Are not the same means employed by other manufac- 
turers? They are not. There have been a great many 
imitations of the Royal, but no equals. Pure materials 
are not employed, care is not taken in their preparation 
and combination, while in the great majority of baking 
powders alum is added to give them strength, while’ cheap- 
ening their cost. 


No alum, phosphates, unwholesome or doubtful sub- 
stances are used in the Royal, and it costs more to 
manufacture than any other brand. 

The great popularity and general use of the Royal 
Baking Powder attest its superiority. 

Success is generally deserved. 


Scores of brands of baking powders have been placed 
upon the market since Royal was introduced. Most of 
these have died; none has achieved a general success, 
while the Royal has increased in popularity until its sale 
is general in every city, town, and hamlet in-the country. 
Nothing but the superior quality of the Royal Baking 
Powder could have effected this. 

Corroborative of the foregoing are the official tests. 
These have been made without prejudice, by entirely un- 
biased officers, have been elaborate, exhaustive, and should 
be conclusive. Prof. Tucker, of Albany, whose thorough 
and scientific work in examining articles of food for the 
State of New York is well known, says it is ‘fa baking 
powder unequaled for purity, strength, and wholesome- 
ness’; while the United States Government investiga- 
tion, recently made under the authority of Congress, 
shows the Royal to be a cream-of-tartar baking pow- 
der superior to all others in purity, wholesomeness, 
and leavening strength. 


The day has come for a rigid discrimination in the pur- 
chase of baking powders by the housekeeper. 

Health and economy demand the use of that brand as- 
certained to be absolutely pure and wholesome and of 
greatest strength. 

Those who have tested all thoroughly use ‘‘ Royal’’ 


only. If you are not using it, the facts here given should 
induce you to give it a trial. 


No other Article of Human Food has ever received such emphatic commendation for 
purity, strength, and wholesomeness, from the most eminent authorities, as the Royal 


Baking Powder. 


No other article used in the domestic economy of the household has so many 
enthusiastic friends among the housekeepers of America. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., N. Y. 











